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REGULARITY OF OCCASIONAL THINGS. ] 


Noruine is more uncertain than the life of an indi- - 
vidual. At thirty, in a state of robust health, he ap- 

pears likely to live for thirty years to come ; but we 

also know that he may die the next moment. No one 

can be said to have a lease of life for a single minute : 

all are in this respect tenants at will. Yet, when we 

go from the individual to numbers, we find that some 

certainty can be attained. Out of any given ten thou- 

sand in one of our principal cities, it is just about as 

certain, supposing no unusual visit of infectious dis- 

ease, that only a fortieth part of the whole will die in 

the course of the next year, as that there will be a 

next year at all. So, give any ten thousand newly 

born infants, and certain circumstances in which they 

are to live, and it becomes matter of calculation how 

many will die the first year, how many the second, 

and so on; as also how many will reach twenty years 

of age, how many fifty, and how many eighty. It is 

upon such calculations that the business of life-assur- 

ance is founded ; individuals, in that case, take refuge 
from the uncertainty of their own lives and prospects 
in the certainty which attends the lives and prospects 
of a sufficiently large number. It might equally well 
be calculated, if we had the proper data, how many of 
the ten thousand sucklings would reach six feet of 
stature, and how many would stop short at five feet 
six. Nothing, of course, could be more uncertain of 
any given child, than that he was to attain either of 
these heights; yet of the whole, the number who 
would exceed five feet six could be calculated almost 
toababe. We might even predicate as to the num- 
ber who would turn out to be fat men, how many 
would exceed sixteen stone, how many seventeen, and 
so on, if we had only observed beforehand how many, 
in proportion to the mass of society, attain to those 
degrees of weight. 

So, also, nothing can be more uncertain than the 
season of a man’s death. Who can undertake to say 
whether it will be in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, that he is to die? But while the individual 
remains on this point in a state of utter ignorance, he 
may arrive at a tolerably distinct understanding as to 
his chance of dying at any particular season. It has 
been ascertained, for example, in Belgium, that the 
greatest mortality takes place in winter, and the least 
in the middle of summer ; that it rises towards the one 
period and regularly falls towards the other; and that 
for every two who die in the heat of summer, three 
sink amidst the colds of dead winter. The chance of 
every individual is greater, therefore, as three is to 
two, that he will die in winter rather than in summer. 

Bodily defects are obviously accidental to indivi- 
duals. It might be in any family that the boy with 
the club foot would be born. Curvature of the spine 
from a fall out of a nurse’s arms, or by other means, 
is a mishap to which all children are exposed. But, 
though these misfortunes are fortuitous as far as single 
human beings are concerned, it is susceptible of proof 
that they are regular with respect to the mass of so- 
ciety. That is to say, the number of persons who 
come into existence with bodily defects, or who suffer 
personal damage from accident, is year by year nearly 
the same. In France, for instance, it is found that, 
out of all the youth of a certain age in the country, 
each year, there is nearly the same number in propor- 
tion to the population, who require to be excused 
from the conscription on account of bodily defects. 
And not only is the entire number similar, but the 
excuses for particular defects preserve a striking uni- 
formity. Those excused from want of teeth were, in 
1831, 1832, and 1833, respectively 1304, 1243, and 
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1392 ; the short-sighted in the same years were re- 
spectively 948, 891, and 920; and the insufficient in 
stature were 15,935, 14,962, and 15,078. Every one 
of those who wanted teeth could have referred his de- 
fect to some accident in his life, or to some circum- 
stance which might or might not have been. He 
could have previously formed no notion that such 
accidents observed any regularity in their occurrence. 
Yet there must be a regularity about them, for just 
about thirteen hundred youth reach fourteen every 
year in France in an edentulous state. There cannot 
remain the least doubt that, were similar returns 
made for every country in the world, with respect to 
the bodily defects of its inhabitants, the number who 
at fourteen have any particular defect would be found 
every year quite as nearly uniform, in proportion to 
the entire number. 

The unprepared mind is apt to look upon these 
results as wonderful, and wonderful they certainly are, 
in as far as all natural things may be said to be full 
of wonder. But they are not wonderful in any in- 
ferior sense. They are simply the effects of natural 
causes ; and the uniformity which seems so surprising 
is merely owing to this, that the laws of nature are 
constant and imperturbable in their operation. With 
regard, for instance, to mortality, we have in the first 
place the definite period which nature enables us to 
live under circumstances harmonious with our consti- 
tution. This is one uniform cause. Then we have 
the circumstances inharmonious with our constitution, 
as defective aliment, air, clothing, and exercise, and 
exposure to positively detrimental influences, as the 
virus of infectious disease, severe cold, &c. All of 
these are likewise uniform causes, which continue 
nearly the same from year to year. That an indivi- 
dual should be endowed with the constitution caleu- 
lated to last seventy years, or should fall a victim to 
one or other of the destructive agencies here adverted 
to, is, as far as he is concerned, accidental ; but, when 
a great number are concerned, the whole causes have 
full range of play, and the results become definite, as 
we have seen. 

The science of statistics is beginning to show us 
greater wonders than any of these, for it is gradually 
disclosing the fact that even those matters which de- 
pend on the human will are uniform, when we take 
them in a sufficiently large range. The number of 
persons tried for offences in certain countries, has been 
found to be year after year in nearly the same pro- 
portion to the population. In Belgium, for instance, 
in the four years 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1529, the ratio 
of accused persons to every hundred of the population, 
was respectively 2°8, 2:6, 2:5, and 2°7, a variance quite 
trifling. The proportion of crimes against person, and 
crimes against property, also continued during these 
years to be nearly the same. Even the number of 
cases of a particular offence is found to have an annual 
uniformity. Thus, the number of murders in France 
is rarely below 230, and as rarely above 250. In the 
six years from 1826 to 1831 inclusive, it was respec- 
tively 241, 234, 227, 231, 205," 266. What is more 
surprising, the number of homicides by particular 
kinds of weapons is usually nearly the same from 
year to year. The suicides in the department of the 
Seine, which includes Paris, were, in the nine years 
from 1817 to 1825 inclusive, respectively of the follow- 
ing surprisingly similar amounts, the increase towards 
the close of the period being no more than propor- 
tionate to the increase of population—namely, 352, 


* The smallness of the number of cases in 1830 is attributable 
to the temporary closing of the tribunals on account of the Re- 


330, 376, 325, 341, 317, 390, 371,396. Here, likewise, 
in the modes and instruments, there was a remarkable 
uniformity. In France, the criminals were in 1834 
as 1 to every 619 inhabitants ; in 1835, as 1 to every 
631 ; a remarkably uniform result. The criminals of 
particular ages*were in those years nearly identical in 
numbers ; those between thirty and forty were exactly 
80, being for both years in the proportion of 14-01, or 
fourteen and a fraction per cent. to the whole. 

There are, we believe, five recognised reasons for 
drinking, and a good many unrecognised ones besides. 
Giving way to one or other of these on any occasion 
may be much a matter of accident, though it is also 
certain that the irregularities of some people are re- 
markable for their regularity. Considering the degree 
of uncertainty which rests upon the point as far as 
individuals are concerned, it becomes a curious fact, 
that, one month with another, the number of persons 
arrested on the streets of London for being drunk, and 
who are immediately set free because no charge can 
be brought against them, experiences little variation. 
This shows that the amount of inclination in the mass 
of London society, and the power of the besetting 
temptations, must remain at all times nearly at one 
point. 

The returns from the post-office in various countries 
show a remarkable uniformity in the causes which 
impel to letter-writing. When there is no change in 
the rates, the number of letters posted in one year is 
nearly the same as that posted in another, allowing 
for advance of population and development of indus- 
trial resources. As a vast number of letters are 
written to express affection, or in the way of civility, 
and are thus strictly spontaneous, or voluntary, it 
becomes a curious consideration that the emotions of 
mind impelling to the writing of such epistles, must 
be uniform in their occurrence, within certain local 
bounds and within a certain range of time. More 
than this, it is found that the number of letters put 
into the Parisian post-office without addresses, is, year 
by year, nearly the same. ‘This act of forgetfulness or 
neglect, of which perhaps few individuals are guilty 
above once in a lifetime, and which many will never 
in any instance have committed, is perfectly regular 
in a sufficiently wide range. The letters with unin- 
telligible addresses are also of uniform annual amount. 
‘, The mind or will is not the only thing concerned 
in these cases. External circumstances also operate. 
But the wonderful thing is, that the agency of the 
mind and the agency of circumstances appear to have 
each its definite sway or efficacy. It has been ob- 
served, for instance, that the crimes against pro- 
perty in France—and no doubt the same will be the 
case in all countries in the same temperate region of 
the earth—are most numerous in winter, and the 
crimes against the person most numerous in summer, 
These various classes of offences observe certain 
monthly proportions year after year with surprising 
regularity. The explanation obviously is, that, in 
summer, the classes from whom most criminals arise 
are in full employment and well fed, therefore least 
likely to commit depredations ; also more at liberty 
to mingle with each other in the open air, and per- 
haps also most apt to be in the enjoyment of those 
redundant spirits which give a tendency to violence ; 
whereas in winter all this is reversed, food being then 
scanty, and men obliged to keep tamely within doors 
on account of the weather. It is to be observed that 
poverty is not found by the statisticians to be abso- 
lutely or directly a cause of crime. They find, on the 
contrary, many poor countries much freer of crime than 
comparatively rich ones. But they also find that the 
same people, under privations, are more liable to com- 
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mit offences against property than they are when 
well supplied. Many things, indeed, are concerned 
in crime, and the subject appears involved in the 
greatest perplexity when we consider only an indivi- 
dual ; but all of these causes, when we take masses 
into account, become distinct in their character and 
relative force, and it is not too much to be hoped for 
that we may yet be able to give an exact arithmetical 
statement of both the natural tendency to crime, and 
the power of resisting temptations, belonging to every 
civilised nation of the earth. 

Some time ago, it was announced in the newspapers 
that a society was about to be established for insuring 
the honesty of clerks, secretaries, collectors, and all 
those persons who usually are obliged to find a friend 
to bécome security for them. The announcement was 
probably looked upon by nine-tenths of the com- 
munity as only a good sort of jeu d’esprit on those wild 
schemes with which London abounds. But it wasa 
serious proposal, founded upon perfectly sound caleu- 
lations, and calculated to be of very considerable 
utility. An able writer on life assurance thus spoke 
of it when it was in its infancy :—“If a thousand 
bankers’ clerks were to club together.to indemnify 
their securities, by the payment of one pound a-year 
each, and if each had given security for L.500, it is 
obvious that two in each year might become defaulters 
to that amount, four to half the amount, &c., without 
rendering the guarantee fund insolvent. If it be 
tolerably well ascertained that the instances of dis- 
honesty (yearly) among such persons amount to one 
in five hundred, this club would continue to exist, 
subject to being in debt in a bad year, to an amount 
which it would be able to discharge in good ones. The 
only question necessary to be asked previous to the 
formation of such a club, would be, may it not be 
feared that the motive to resist dishonesty would be 
lessened by the existence of the club, or that ready- 
made rogues, by belonging to it, might find the means 
of obtaining situations which they would otherwise 
have been kept out of by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing security among those who know them! Suppose 
this to be sufficiently answered by saying that none 
but those who could bring satisfactory testimony to 
their previous good conduct should be allowed to join 
the club; that persons who now may hope that a 
deficiency on their parts will be made up and hushed 
up by the relative or friend who is security, will know 
very well that the club will have no motive either to 
decline a prosecution or to keep the secret, and so on. 
It then only remains to ask whether the sum de- 
manded for the guarantee is sufficient.”* The fun- 
damental principle of such an association is, that 
among the class concerned, there is a certain aggre- 
gate of morality, of which each individual is presumed 
to have his share ; that in a sufficiently large number, 
within the space of a year, there is an aggregate of 
temptation, which will, in that space of time, have its 
certain quantity of victims; and that all that is ne- 
cessary is for each individual to contribute as much 
as will in the whole make goed this calculable defi- 
ciency. The principle is thus exactly identical with 
that of life-assurance, and there is not one argument 
against the one but might with equal force be urged 
against the other. 

‘When we see that mental occurrences (if we may 
use such a term) observe regularity in a wide range of 
instances, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the human mind is not, in its general nature, 
that capricious, hap-hazard, ignis-fatuus thing which it 
appears in the individual. Hitherto it has been com- 
mon to say that the material universe is conducted 
upon fixed principles, or laws of unvarying regularity, 
so that these causes and effects can easily be traced, 
but that the operations of the human mind are under 
a totally different system of government—there all is 
confusion and mystery, This kind of language ought 
to be reformed. The gauge of mathematical science 
has been applied to mind, and the result is, that it 
also is regulated by natural law—only, the regularity 
does not appear except in a wide range of instances. 
This is in reality no more than might have been pre- 
dicated by an enlightened mind ; for how could it be 
reasonably supposed that, in a world where man phy- 
sically harmonises so perfectly with the external crea- 
tion, his mind alone was to be left by creative wisdom 
a thing without law or order? How, in such circum- 
stances, could man have existed! These questions 


# Article, ‘‘ The Necessity of Legislation for Life Assurance,” 
{a Dublin Review for August 1840, 


are unanswerable ; and, though it is gratifying to have 
the fact proved, the truth might aay ond 2 less 
decidedly luded upon by the philosophic world 
upon a mere presumption from ge al 

The maze, then, is not without a plan ; but what is 
the plan? We would suggest, in answer, that mental 
only differ from physical arrangements in one respect 
—namely, that, while a power in the material world 
has but one direct object and mode of acting, a mental 
power is endowed with a wide range of action. It is 
an instrument fitted to act on a vast variety of occa- 
sions, some calling for great exertion, some for little ; 
it is left free to exercise its powers on all these occa- 
sions, and such is its delicacy of constitution, and so 

t its sensibility, that rarely, indeed, can its force 
Ce chaste proportioned to the call made upon it. A 
considerable number of faculties all so constituted, all 
liable to be thus called into action, and all acting and 
acted upon by 
different degrees of power to every mind, and all 
liable to be affected in their tendency to act by ex- 
ternal circumstances, and by the thraldom 
and prejudices which they impose upon each other— 
can we wonder that human conduct, when regarded in 
an individual, is a scene so utterly inexplicable? The 
confusion, however, is but a necessary result of so 
much being ordained to be done by so little means. 
To one ignorant of written lan , the variety of 
words in a book would appear - ly @ confusion of 
a multiplicity of objects, although we well know that 
the whole are formed out of but twenty-four letters, 
and that the variety is entirely the result of different 
combinations of a few simple elements. Perhaps the 
possible combinations of mental acts and emotions are 
not less than the possible combinations of the twenty- 
four letters, which are enormous in amount ; and 
thus mind must ever remain more or less beyond the 
ken of science ; but, in ascertaining that law presides 
over the whole maze, we humbly conceive that a point 
of the greatest importance has been gained. 

We must limit ourselves here to showing but one 
way in which practical advantage is to be deduced 
from this truth. Seeing how certain and regular is 
the efficacy of external circumstances in modifying 
the course of human action, how strong appears the 
call that is consequently made upon all to aid in 
ameliorating physical and social conditions, so as to 
lessen the forces productive of evil, and increase those 
leading to good. “ Every social state,” says M. Que- 
telet, “supposes a certain number and certain order 
of crimes, these being merely the necessary conse- 
quences of its organisation. is observation, so dis- 
couraging at first sight, becomes, on the contrary, 
consolatory, when examined more nearly, by showing 
the possibility of ee oe human race, by 
modifying their institutions, their habits, the amount 
of their information, and, generally, all which in- 
fluences their mode of existence.” * 


A CONTRAST IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
BY A SCOTTISH DAY-LABOURER. 


Havine a few days and a few shillings to spare, and 
being at the same time in rather indifferent health, I 


.was induced to venture a journey of two or three days 


from home, partly to see some distant relations, and 
partly in the expectation that it might assist in re- 
storing a constitution which had already suffered from 
various causes. When I had fairly got beyond the 
range of that narrow circle in which I was personally 
known, I began to consider myself at liberty to indulge 
a certain propensity for prying into the tempers and 
characters of my fellow-creatures ; and it was not long 
before I fell in with what seemed to be a fitting sub- 
ject. This was a woman, apparently in the prime of 
life, who, from her dress and other personal indica- 
tions, appeared to be the wife of a farm-servant. It 
was evening, and she was the last of a train of female 
labourers, who had just emerged from a field bordering 
upon the public road, in which they had been employed 
during the day ; and who were now pursuing their 
way home, singly or in small groups, at various dis- 
tances and various rates of speed, as their different 
abilities or the still existing demands upon their time 
seemed to dictate. Why the individual in question 
was the last, appeared at first difficult to guess, but a 
very short conversation disclosed the reason. 

“This has been an excellent day for the labours of 
the field,” said I, as I came up with her. 

“ Deed ay, gudeman, the day has been no that ill,” 
responded she, half turning round, and exhibiting, for 
the first time, a countenance expressive of a strange 
mixture of discontent and petty sadness. “The day 
might do brawly,” she continued ; “but there are a 
hantle ill things in this ill warld forbye the weather, 
though that is ill enough, too, whiles ; and gude days 
canna aye mak folk happy.” : 


* The above paper may be considered as a review of the cele-’ 
brated work of M. Quetelet, Sur L’Homme. We have mucli 
pleasure in an that a translation of this valuable pro- 


duction will shortly appear, at a cheap member 
series entitled * People’s Editions.” — 


A very few words, and these not of the most pointed 
description, were all that was necessary to lead her on 
to those disclosures concerning her own unhappi- 
ness, which she seemed not only willing but eager to 


“ Aweel, gudeman,” she again “T maun e’en 
tell ye the story ; for I dinna care wha hears’t. It 
was just this — as I was shearin’ a pickle 
[ quantity] of grass to my cow—a pickle bonn 
caller grass it was—up comes the auld laird, an’ tells 
me that he would not allow me to shear there ; for 
that was Isbell Flockhart’s share o’ the ditch—he ca’d 
her Isbell, but we aye ca’ her auld Tib—and if I wanted 
‘or it—a place whare there’s naething but windle- 
straes. Now, gudeman, if ye would just tell me what 
right can auld Tib hae to ony ditch about the toun ? 
My man works sair to the master ilka day, and I work 
to him mysel’ the simmer, and she does fient- 
haet but maybe works a day in a thrang, sic like as 
this, or rins an errand for the mistress at a time. 
What right can she hae to the grass i’ the ditches ? 
Oh dear me, what poor folk meet to vex them in 
this ill warld, and how muckle injustice they maun 
bear! Yet I daurna speak a word about it ; for if I 
were only to open my mouth, a donnert body 
of a master would get what I said, as sure as he gets 
his dinner ilka day; and then he would tak ‘lib’s 
Poy runt that she is! But that’s noa’, either. 

ly the tither night, the ill-faur’d body tell’d his 
men, and my man amang the rest, that they would 
hae to gang some e’enin’ and help her to get a pickle 
winter fodder for her cow—a bonny story, indeed, I 
trow !—work to him a’ day and to her a’ night! It’s 
enough to gar a poor woman like me break her heart ; 
and mine been as sair as it could be aye since i 
heard it, and no ae word dared I speak about it either.” 

It was easy to see that this history of “ ill warlds,” 
and “ injustice,” and “ sair hearts,” might have lasted 
for hours, but the good woman’s home drew near ; 
and perceiving it did so, she prepared to take leave of 
her hitherto silent listener. 

“ This is my house, owre by on the right hand side 
of the road, sir,” she continued, growing at last polite. 
“ But it does a body gude to get a sensible man, like 
you, to listen to their calamities ; and I’m sure I could 
gang a mile or twa wi’ re yet, just to tell ye what I’ve 
suffered since I came here, for my heart is a hantle 
lighter for what I’ve tell’d ye already ; but the cow 
and the swine maun baith hae meat, and sae I maun 
just bid ye guid e’en.” 

In how many instances, it may be fairly asked, 
would an escape from real misery, or from the dark 
and ever-growing apprehension of some dread, impend- 
ing event, to those petty annoyances which distressed 
the female field-labourer, be hailed as the test 
blessing which Providence could bestow? Yet how 
often does the poor mortal, for pure lack of deeper 
and more abiding sorrows, torment himself about 
things almost, if not altogether, as trifling as those 
which annoyed her? Had time permitted, an attempt 
might have been made to convince the r woman 
that she was darkening the picture of life—too often 
in itself sombre—with shadows of her own creating : 
yet, from the very nature of things, such an attempt 
could have hardly succeeded. Deep affliction, and 
that alone, it would seem, can teach people how to 
estimate lesser grievances, and how to overlook alto- 
gether such things as those which annoyed her. 

When this victim of imaginary calamities had de- 
parted, I hastened on to overtake two other females 
who were still before me. Of these, the one was evi- 
dently young, while the other was as evidently ap- 

roaching the verge of human existence. Her bent 
‘orm, and furrowed and care-worn countenance, seen 
even from a distance, indicated as much. Yet she 
had not only outstripped her companion in walk- 
ing, but carried a considerable quantity of grass, 
tied up in her apron, which she several times 
declined giving up to her younger companion, who 
seemed anxious to carry it for her. Before I could 
come up with them, they reached a place where a foot- 
path fell into the main road, and there they 

with expressions of care for each other’s welfare, which 
did not seem to be the less sincerely felt for havi 
been, perhaps, often repeated. From the younger 
the two turning round as she was in the act of bidding 
the other “ night,” as well as from the lingering, 
backward look with which, for a time, she continued 
to be a the retiring form of her aged fellow-labourer, 
I an opportunity of observing that early misfor- 
tunes, of one kind or another, had already left indelible 
traces upon her countenance. The handwriting of 
real sorrow, whether upon the face of youth or 
is rarely difficult of interpretation : and here ‘the 
peculiar expression of the eye, as it turned slowly to 
a new object, and more icularly that weight by 
which the eyelid a to be oppressed—as if it 
rose reluctantly, and not without an effort, so as full 
to expose the orb which evidently courted its conceal- 
ment—these, together with the lips, upon which recent 
smiles had left no sunny trace, and upon which could 
be discovered no aptitude for smiling again—told, in 
a language not to be mistaken, that the youthful 
pilgrim bad already suffered severely from those ills 
to which flesh is heir—suffered, ps, the blight- 
ing of her fondest nea and the loss of the heart’s 
dearest treasures. hen I had advanced so far as to 


obtain a side view of the elder female, 1 fancied that 
I could discover a something in the depth and combi- 
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woman who has just parted from 
you, ap to be sorrowful,” said I, accosting her 
after a few seconds of sidelong observation. 

“ How do you ken that !” inquired, turning her 

half round, so as to give her a full view of the 
individual who addressed her. 

“Her look testifies it,” was my reply ; “and, if it 
would not be deemed impertinent curiosity in a 
stranger, I confess I should have a strong desire to be 
made acquainted with the cause of it, also that of 
oe sympathy which seems to exist between you and 


“ The cause were easy to explain,” said she, bending 
on me a look of the keenest scrutiny, from eyes which, 
though they were more than half shaded by their long 

y eyelashes, even then seemed to sparkle with a 
yas of penetration, It appeared as if she would 
have scanned my very heart to ascertain whether the 
feeling which I had ventured to express was real.or 
only. hated, and whether I was worthy of listening 
to her simple story. Judging that these were her 
sentiments, I repeated my assurances of respect, and 
said that, if time would permit, I should be most 
anxious to hear such an outline of the history of both 
as she might think proper to give. 

Thus confirmed in the favourable opinion which 
she seemed not unwilling to form, and influenced in 
part, too, it might be, by that principle in nature 
which, as Burns has expressed it, “ soothes poor mise’ 
listening to her tale,” she drew a long breath ; and, 
after a very short interval, during which she appeared 
endeavouring to find some fitting expression with 
which to introduce the subject—“ It was shortly after 
the present laird had succeeded to his father,” she 

with a sigh, “and we were a’ young, when my 
husband was killed we the spot by a stroke from 
one of his horses. That was a sad morning to me, 
indeed—a morning that I’ll never forget as lang as 
the life blood warms this aged heart, which should 
have been cauld in the dust langsyne.” As she spoke, 
a tinge of deep feeling crossed her faded countenance 
with a momentary glow, and her eye filled with mois- 
ture, no part of which, however, was suffered to escape 
from the eyelid. It was but the excitement of alluding 
to a painful subject, of which she seemed to have been 
long unaccustomed to speak. It soon passed off, and 
she went on, with a manner which was at once calm 
and impressive. “That lassie’s mither,” she continued, 
“ was scarcely a year auld when I was made a widow, 
and we were left wi’ nane to provide for either her or 
me ; but that was little, and might have been casily 
borne, had we been only blessed with the affectionate 
look of a father and a husband. We were provided 
for, however. The laird—may God bless him for his 
kindness !—aye allowed me my house and my cow’s 
aa and I got work about the farm ; and by and 
ye my lassie wore up, without being a burden to ony 
body, and at last she gaed to service. That was a 

sunny ., e in the midst of a cloudy scene ; and it ma 
be that I was owre muckle lifted up to see her father’s 
lineaments in my lassie’s face, softened by her sex and 
rs, and a’ as fair as a mither’s heart could wish ; 

t it soon passed away. She had been but a year at 
service, in the little rt ower at the water side, 
when she married a sailor. It was contrary to my 
inclination, but he looked on her sae fondly, and spoke 
sae kindly, that I could not find in my — to say 
no to their union. But in less than anither year the 
ship he sailed in was lost, no ane survived to tell how, 
hea thing! In twa month mair she gae birth to 
the bairn whose history ye wished to hear, and dwined 
on anither six months, and then died, leaving her 
helpless infant to my care wi’ her latest breath. Oh, 
sir, I have seen a hantle ; but I have great reason to 
thank God for keeping me in my reason when, oftener 
than ance, I eres g t I would have lost it. I was thus 
left with a second c 


grass—though muckle ill-will I have about 
is servants, 


then destined to suffer from a still 
heavier stroke! Just as she was coming ni 


, with the endearments of a young 
= warm heart, and the smiles of affection to bighten 


due time they were married. But, as the Scriptures 
saith, ‘If the Ethiopian change his skin, and the leo- 
pard his spots, then may they who have been accus- 
tomed to do evil learn to do well ; and after her and 
me, let no one be deceived with short-lived ‘ap 
ances of reformation. They had scarcely been three 
months married, when he fell into ill company and took 
to drinking, and the whole of his former bad habits, 
with a perseverance which seemed exactly propor- 
tioned to the time he had forborne them. At the end 
of the year he lost his place, and as nobody else would 
employ a man who was seldom sober if he could 
the means of being drunk, he sell’d vay tgs | within 
the door that would sell, to satisfy his unearth] 
craving, till it seemed that he had nae mair sense left 
than just enough to enable him to abuse his poor wife. 
And now—oh, how it pains my heart to mention the 
circumstance !—he has left her, and is living with one 
that 1 cannot describe to you. Youare a stranger, and 
can ken but little of what I have felt ; but that has been 
a sair, sair stroke to her poor auld grandmither ; and, 
tottering as I am upon the brink of the grave, it brings 
tears to my een to think that I daurna tak in my 
ain bairn, friendless, destitute, and broken-hearted as 
she is !—the law, they say, would punish me if I were 
to mak the attempt. But it’s hardly worth while to 
grieve ower that either, for 1 maun soon leave her for 
anither world, e’en as | maun leave you at the turn of 
the road for yon laigh house ayont the tree, which 
has lang been my earthly hame: 

For some time past we had been walking ually 
slower and slower, as if both had been afraid lest we 
should be compelled to part before the little narrative 
was complete, and now we were within a very few 
steps of the place where we were to separate, in all 
likelihood for ever ; but that should have been no- 
thing. I could not, however, help feeling interested 
in what I had just heard, and I detained the 
dame for a few minutes longer, to inquire how she 
contrived to get her living. 

“ The auld laird,” said she in reply, “has aye been 
my friend ; through his kindness I have still been able 
to fecht on wi’ the cow, and the butter and the cheese 
that I can mak through the summer brings in the 
maist feck 0’ my support. But I canna fecht muckle 
langer wi’ her now ; and the laird is wearing frail like 
mysel’ and hardly able to gang about, sae that if I 
were 8 lang, my prospects would e’en be gloomy 
enough. But I find that my day of life is drawing 
fast to a close, even as the langest simmer day maun 
end in the shadows of night at last. And now, sir, ye 
have heard my little story, and fare-ye-weel.” 

From subsequent inquiries, I learned that this was 
the identical Isbell Flockhart, who had been so loudly 
complained of by the individual first introduced to the 
notice of the reader ; and I could not help reflectin 
on the strange contrast which their characters afford 
—the one all murmurs and complaints about nothing, 
the other thankful that her reason had been pre- 
served, in the midst of the most trying visitations 
with which mortals can be afflicted. en was, in- 
deed, a tale of real sorrows meekly and patiently 


still longer. As she turned to depart, my hand was 
in my pocket to offer her money. Let the sum be 
stated, reader—it was only a shilling! But, alas! 
where is the man who is quite free on all occasions to 
indulge even in the best emotions! At that moment 
I recollected that the supply of this article which I 
then possessed had been already calculated with the 
nicest precision, as no more barely sufficient 
for the purposes of my journey. H 

with even the trifle just noticed, the probability was 
that I should have aad compelled to beg as much 
from some one else; or, what was a thousand times 
more likely, that I should have been reduced to the 
necessity of living without food for a day or so, before 
I could reach home. ‘There was no alternative but 
either to run these hazards or else retrace my steps 
at once. I was therefore obliged to stay a7 ens, 
and console myself with the trustful hope the 
poor old woman needed less such aid, patronised as 
she was by her landlord, than the kind words of 
sympathy which I had been able to bestow upon her 
without stint. 


their co is was abundantly evident, if from 
nothing else, from the’ mere circumstance his 
allo the poor woman to keep a cow—that luxury 
which been so long almost entirely wn 


jp Caer which certainly belonged to the past, 
he individual, 


to contem 


the confines of the — leaving the 
plate to regret 
and ‘al we have 


whose fate it might 
that amidst all our 


borne! I felt as if I could have wished to detain her. 


learned, we have neither improved in the charities of 
social life, nor learned to regard more attentively the 
wants and sufferings of our fellow-creatures. 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY—THE 
ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 


to that extraordinary group o! rupeds, the Mar- 

pialia, or Pouched Animals, the varieties of which 
are much more numerous than is generally supposed 
and give full occasion for the statutory number of 
plots allowed by the ingenious publisher to each of 
is handsome volumes. Having treated the Marsu- 
ialia in the Journal about three years ago, we are 
‘orbidden to make any further general remarks on 
the group on the present occasion, and shall content 
ourselves with a brief review of the characteristics 
here attributed to the most wonderful of the tribe, 
the Ornithorhynchus. 

The Ornithorhynchus Paradowus was scarcely known 
before the end of the last ay when some speci- 
mens found in Australia were described by British 
naturalists, but for a considerable time scoffed at by 
the world at large, as only creatures made up by the 
stuffers for purposes of deception. ‘That, indeed, there 
should be a hitherto unknown animal uniting some 
of the features of the duck with those of the quadru- 
ped, was a proposition so unconformable to all the 
ordinary ideas of mankind, that a little scepticism is 
not to be wondered at. It was soon, however, ascer- 
tained to be an abundant oo in both New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and to be, like all 
animals, suited exactly to the circumstances in which 
Providence had designed it to live. 

To quote from Mr Waterhouse’s descriptior in the 
volume before us :—“ The animal is about 13 or 20 
inches in length ; the body tapers at both extremities, 
and is, moreover, of a somewhat depressed form. The 
head is small, but the facial portion is greatly deve- 
loped, and, from its peculiar form, has often been 
compared to the beak of a duck. ‘This beak is about 
one-third longer than broad, flat, and broader in front 
than behind ; it is covered by a thick skin, which in 
dried specimens resembles leather ; this leather-like 
membrane is supported by the bones of the face, 
which together form a framework of the figure just 
described, but the membrane, both at the sides and in 
front, extends beyond the bone, and such parts are 
therefore free aa flexible. In front, the free mem- 
brane (in an adult animal) measures about half an 
inch or more, and at the sides rather less. Besides the 
free membrane at the sides and in front, there is a 
fold of skin surrounding the base of the beak, which 
in fresh specimens probably averages about half an 
inch in width ; it is narrow at the angle of the mouth, 
but immediately below the angle its width is about 
three-quarters of an inch. This membrane folds back 
over the fore part of the head and throat, and pro- 
bably serves to keep the mud—in which these animals 
are (like ducks) constantly grubbing in search of food 
—from working into the fur ; it may also serve some- 
what to protect the eyes. ‘The only teeth which this 
animal possesses are four molars, two on each side of 
each jaw ; these teeth, unlike those of other quadru- 
— consist of a horn-like substance, are situated far 

k in the head, and present a broad and uneven 
masticating, or rather crushing surface, and are of an 
irregular subquadrate form. ‘lhe legs are remarkably 
short, and, it would appear, are not long enough to 
keep the body from toue ing the ground. Both fore 
and hind feet are furnished with five well-developed 
toes ; those of the fore feet are provided with | 
solid, slightly depressed claws, which are 
straight. Not only is the space between these toes 
webbed, but the web is extended so as to reach con- 
siderably beyond the end of the claws ; hence, when 
the foot is expanded, a large surface is presented to 
the water, enabling the animal to swim with con- 
siderable rapidity. On land, and when the animal 
wishes to burrow, the free portion of the web is folded 
back, and leaves unencumbered the powerful claws. 

The hind feet are also webbed, but here the web 
does not extend beyond the tip of the toes ; the claws 
on these feet are long, curved, compressed, and pointed ; 
the three middle toes terminate nearly on the same 
large, stout, and sharply-pointed spur, w 
broad, and depressed. The fur is short, very 
and rather soft to the touch, and combines the pro- 
perties usually found in that of an aquatic animal and 
that of one whose habit is to burrow : it will readily 
expel both the water and the dust ; it is com: 
hairs of two kinds, the one forming a remarkably fine 
mole, the other 
hairs are longer, have the basal half fine like the under 
fur, but the apical, exposed half of each hair 
dilated and flat, bent at an ge with the 
tion, and is very glossy, resembling the hairs of 
seals. In these longer hairs, 


ip, we see beautiful provision sui’ 
the animal. 


become closely applied together, and afford a 
proof ptm ng to the fine under-fur ; and when i 
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on nation of those varying lines with which time had ee 
pi- seamed her countenance, which told not less plainly 
to that she, too, had met her full share of adversity, and 
endeavoured to meet it with resignation as well as 
en firmness. 
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the auld laird aye ga’e me my house and my cow’s 
out . pure spite, = = - me about ; and, The faith I thus reposed in the beneficence of the : 
though eild was creepin’ on, my lassie’s lassie wore up | old laird, led me to reflect with pleasure on his 
to be company to me; ont sometimes my heart felt character, pn which I afterwards found op- 
glad at the —e that she would watch ower me in | portunities of making further inquiries. I learned : 
my auld age, and that lang days of Sappinonl ht yet | that he was one of those small proprietors who 
be awaiting her when I was gane. Little did f think | are still to be met with in some parts of the coun- : 
try, farming their own estate, and who, notwith- 
a entire revolution in the social system 
ne o the lads on & neighbouring farm to come | which last. fifty years has produced, still adhere 
about the house mair than was usual. Toon saw | to the manners and customs which prevailed when 
what brought him there, and at first I did not like it, | they were young—taking an interest in the affairs of 
for he had been rather gi’en to drink, and some folk | those whom fortune has placed beneath them, and 
y said he had not been ower weel doin’; but as he re- making.» care Sor the comfoct of their servants ond 
frained a’ that frae the very first time when he drew | dependants a leading feature in the management of 
1 up wi’ her, I was fain to think he was reformed, and 
in 
ul 
Is heart could wish for a beloved bairn. He spoke sae ; 
t- flatteringly, too, of what he could do for bee, and 
to langer able to do for mysel’—and her heart, poor 
ii- nae obstacles in the way of intercourse, and in 
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animal to move either backwards or 
forwards without inconvenience, and without exposing 
the skin to the dirt. The hairs covering the tail are 
very stiff and bristly ; on the upper surface they point 
in various directions, and on the under surface they 
are very short and closely adpressed ; in old specimens 
the tail is frequently naked beneath, the hairs being 
worn off. ‘The toes of the fore-feet are naked. The 
general colour of the ornithorhynchus is deep brown ; 
the under of the head an body are pale brown ; 
the under fur is grey ; a small whitish spot is observ- 
able in front of each eye.” 

Some years ago, Mr G. Bennett made some minute 
observations on the habits of the ornithorhynchus in 
its native country, and published the result in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society. e here 

te from Mr Waterhouse’s abridgment of Mr 
Bennett's The water-moles (as these animals 
are called by the colonists) chiefly frequent the open 
and tran ull parts of the stream, covered with aquatic 
plants, hae the steep and shaded banks afford ex- 
cellent situations for the excavation of their burrows. 
Such expanses of water are by the colonists called 
*ponds” The animals may be readily recognised by 

ir dark bodies just seen level with the surface, 
above which the head is slightly raised, and by the 
circles made in the water around them by their 
paddling action. On the slightest alarm, they in- 
stantly disappear; and indeed they seldom remain 
longer on the surface than one or two minutes, but 
dive head-foremost with an audible splash, reappear- 

, if not alarmed, a short aetanee tan the spot at 

ich they dived. Their action is so rapid, and their 
sense of danger so lively, that the mere act of levelling 
the gun is sufficient to cause their instant disappear- 
ance ; and it is consequently only by watching them 
when diving, and levelling the piece in a direction 
towards the _ at which they seem likely to reap- 
pear, that a fair shot at them can be obtained. A 
near shot is absolutely requisite ; and, when wounded, 
they usually sink immediately, but quickly reappear 
on the surface. 

A male specimen was shot, and brought out by the 
dog, on the second morning. In a few minutes it 
revived, and ran along the ground, instinctively en- 
deavouring to regain the water, but did not survive 
more than twenty-five minutes. On this individual 
Mr G. Bennett made various experiments, with the 
view of ascertaining the truth of the reports so exten- 
sively circulated of the injurious effects resulting from 
wounds inflicted by the spur. In no way, however, 
could he induce the animal to make use of its spurs 
hs weapons of offence ; although, in its struggles to 
escape, his hands were slightly scratched by the hind 
claws, and even, in consequence of the position in 
which he held it, by the spur also. The result of 
several subsequent repetitions of the experiment with 
animale not in a wounded state was the same. ‘The 
natives, too, never seem fearful of handling the male 
ornithorhynchus alive. A female specimen was shot 
in the evening of the same day. In this, as in all the 
other female specimens, the contents of the cheek- 
pouches and stomachs consisted of river insects, ve 
small shell-fish, &c., comminuted and mingled wit 
mud or gravel, which latter, Mr G. Bennett suggests, 
may be required to aid digestion. 

imilar excursions were made on the Sth and 9th 
of October ; and on the latter day one of the burrows 
was explored. The entrance of this burrow was 
situated on a moderately bank, abounding with 
long wiry grass and shrubs, at the distance of about 
five feet from the water’s edge: its course lay in a 
serpentine direction up the bank, approaching nearer 
to the surface of the earth rele its termination. 
At this part it was expanded to form a chamber suf- 
ficiently capacious for the reception of the animal 
, and measured one foot in length by 
Its whole length, from the 
entrance to the termination, was twenty feet, narrow- 
ing as it receded from the entrance, where it measured 


under-ground ies, their peculiar texture and bent 
form permits t 


situation it soon beeame tran: il, and apparently 
reconciled to its confinement. e next morning, 
tying a cord to its leg, he roused it and placed it 


of the river, in order to indulge it with a 


short distance, then rose to the surface. 

y thrusting its into the mud, 
whence it evidently procured food, as on raising 
after withdrawing the beak, the mandibles 
in lateral motion, as is usual when the 
. The motions of the mandibles 


at 


considerable time, and greatly een its sleek and 
glossy appearance. After its second excursion it was 
pase = the box, which was not opened again until 
the following morning, when it was to have 
made its escape. 

Mr G. Bennett proceeds to describe in detail their 
habits in a state of captivity. Their various attitudes, 
when in a state of repose, are curious, and are illus- 
trated by the exhibition of sketches made from the 
life. The most favourite posture of the yours ani! 
appears to be lying rolled up like a ; this is 
effected by the fore paws being placed under the 
beak, with the head and mandibles bent down towards 
the tail, the hind paws crossed over the mandibles, 
and the tail turned up ; thus completing the rotundity 
of the figure. The young were allowed to run about 
the room ; but the old one was so restless, and da- 
maged the walls of the room so much by her attem 
at burrowing, that it was found necessary to con 
her to the box. During the day she would remain 
— huddled up with her young ones ; but at night 
she became very restless, and eager to escape. 
little ones were as frolicsome as puppies, and appa- 
rently as fond of play : and many of their actions 
were not a little ludicrous. During the day they 
seemed to prefer a dark corner for repose, and gene- 
rally resorted to the spot to which they had been 
accustomed, although they would ——* on a sud- 
den, apparently from mere caprice. y did not 
appear to like deep water, but enjoyed exceedingly a 
bathe in shallow water, with a turf of grass p in 
one corner of the pan: they seldom remained longer 
than ten or fifteen minutes in the water at one time. 
Though apparently nocturnal, or at least preferring 
the cool and dusky evening to the glare and heat of 
noon, their movements in this respect were so irre- 
gular, as to furnish no grounds for a definite con- 
clusion. They slept much, and it frequently happened 
that one slept while the other was running about, 
and this occurred at almost all periods of the day. 
Their food consisted of bread soaked in water, chopped 
egg, and meat minced very small ; and they did not 
seem to prefer milk to water.” 


STRAY CHAPTERS FROM MY JOURNALS. 
BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N., F.R.S. 
{ro THE EDITORS OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
Portsmouth, 24th July 18Al. 
Sins—In pursuance of your flattering request, I have looked 
over some of the numerous volumes of journals which I have 
written in various parts of the world, and I send you, asa sample, 
a few stray chapters; but it with you to decide whether 
or not they are worthy of a place in your miscellany. All lean say 
is, that as I feel it a very high honour even to be allowed to make 
an attempt to contribute to a work which has such a vast circula- 
tion, and has so long exercised a salutary influence on the public 
mind ; so I shall endeavour, if you ‘‘ admit me of your crew,” to 
do the duty of any ‘‘ rating” you may assign me, to your satisfac- 
tion and that of your readers.—I remain your most obedient 
humble servant, Basiz Hatt.) 
THE DIVING-BELL. 
I PRESUME it has sandy Senpeost to the same per- 
son to have been at the bottom of the sea, and on the 
top of one of the highest mountains in the earth, 
within the same fortnight ; and yet this was within a 
few hours of happening in my case. On the 2d of 
August 1520, being then in command of H.MS. 
Conway, and ordered for South America, 1 took 
advan of a slant of wind from the north-west, and 
left Spithead ; but the breeze having proved treache- 
rous, by backing round to the south-west against the 
sun, and the weather looking very dirty, I was fain to 
put into Plymouth Sound. We readi y accomplished 
this, although the night was very dark, by first getting 
hold of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and then steerin 
with it upon a giving bearing—I think south-west—ti 
we came in sight of the light on the west end of the 
breakwater. rounding the end of this wonderful 
artificial barrier against the ocean, we found ourselves 
in pra security, with the water as smooth as a 
mill-pond, though on the outside there was a heavy 
swell rolling from the south. I was accompanied upon 
this v by Captain Robert Elliot of the navy. 
As he been unable to procure professional em- 
ployment mr Bi called, he resolved to profit by 
this moment of leisure to take a cruise with me, and 
eventually he cireumnavigated the globe—saw all the 
coasts of South America, visited many of the islands 
of the Pacific, remained some time in China and in 
Hindustan, and, finally, passed through Egypt in his 


way home. 
propitious for our 


wind continuing un voyage, we 
were, as it may be Ss thrown for recreation on 
such amusements as Plymouth and its neighbourhood 
afforded, including the offices of various worthy 
friends. Nothing cou ibly be more kind than 
the treatment we received from these friends : pao | 
sort of amusement was at our command; and yet 

do not remember to have ever felt any confinement 
more completely irksome than this weather-bound 
week at Plymouth. Several ti when the breeze 
made an attempt to draw round to north-west, and 
I thought we could lie down the channel, we got 
under weigh, but bad scarcely passed the breakwater 
before theshard-hearted wind, snuffling up again in 
pes south-west, with a high sea, drove us reluctantly 


again. 
At last, on Thursday morning, the 10th of August, 
we were gladdened what sailors call half a fair 


wind—namely, a dead calm—and every eye was turned 
anxiously up to the masthead vane, to see from what 


direction the first of the new breeze was to blow. 
Presently a little fluttering air to breathe from 
off the land, “ uncertain, coy, and to please,” as it 


seemed, for we wooed it, and whistled to it, and sighed 
to it to come to us for some time in vain. Never, 
probably, were voyage-worn mariners more glad to 
reach the land, than we now were to break away from 
it, and to find ourselves once more bounding over the 

t ocean, free to think and act for ourselves, inde- 
pendent of the endless worry of a sea-port. We cast 
a hasty adieu behind us to our kind friends ashore, 
and left half a dozen —— parties and well-planned 
excursions to shift for themselves—right happy indeed 
to shake them allfrom us. I dare swear, too, that our 
friends were not very sorry to be rid of us, for, during 
the merriest times of this transition period, we were 
eternally stretching our heads out of the windows to 
see how the breeze was blowing, or craning our necks 
aloft, when out of doors, to ascertain what the weather- 
cocks said to the prospect. No poorer compliment 
of course could be paid to our company than this rest- 
less anxiety to get away from them. 

The sails of the jolly old Conway were at the mast- 
head, all sheeted home, the anchor at “short stay “a 
and all ready for a start, by the time we got on 
not long after the earliest dawn. “Heave round !” 
was now the word, and the heavy anchor rattled up to 
the bows, as if it had been made of cork—for the 
“ Johnnies? were as anxious to be off as their officers 
were. It was catted and fished with My smartness, 
and the fore and main tacks darted down to the 
bumpkin and chestree, like eagles pouncing on their 
prey ; for ev a at this joyous moment of de- 

ure seemed to fly! Just at this moment, the 
ur-master came alongside, and called out to me, 

“ You and Captain Elliot expressed a wish to go down 
in the diving-bcll, I understand. We have got it all 
ready for you; here is the vessel within a quarter of 
a cable’s length ; and as your boats are hoisted up, I 
— glad to carry you in mine, and to put you on 
again.” 

As it is always a dangerous thing to defer such 
chances to another —— which may probably 
never arise, I requested the first lieutenant to shorten 
sail, and merely to let the ship draw slowly out to sea, 
while my friend and I set off upon our submarine 


voyage. 

The diving-bell, as every one knows, is an iron cube 
about six feet in each direction. Ours was not strictly 
a cube, being perhaps a couple of feet wider across 
the bottom than it is at top—in fact a very steep- 
sided pyramid with the top cut off. It was suspended 
by a strong chain, attached to a purchase of two three- 
fold blocks, through which was rove a five-inch hawser. 
This was brought to a windlass, worked, not by hand- 
_— but by wheels, in the manner of a winch ; so 
that the movements were smooth, and not in jerks. 
On the surface of the water there lay coiled : a long 
leather hose, like the pipe of a fire-engine. One e 
of this was with a forcin on board 
the vessel belonging to the diving establishment, which, 
I need not say, was securely moored over the spot it 
was required to examine. he other end of this pipe 
or hose entered the top of the bell, where the air was 
forced in at a valve opening inwards. The pipe was 
several fathoms longer than the perpendicular depth 
of the water, so that when the bell reached the bottom, 
there were still several coils of air-pipe floating on 
the surface. 

When we reached the vessel, the diving-bell was 
hanging over the stern, and just so high, that when 
the boat passed under it, we easily stepped from the 
stern sheets to the foot-boards lying across the lower 

rt of the bell, and thence gained the seats fastened 
inside it about half-way up. We sat on one bench, 
and the workmen =e other. . In the middle, be- 
tween us, was suspended a large hammer, a very im- 
portant appendage. When seated, our feet, resting 
on the cross piece, were about six inches from the 
bottom of the bell, while our backs rested against the 
side of this mysterious-looking apartment. 

I confess 1 felt not a little queerish when the man 
called out “Lower away!” and the bell gradually 
descending on the water, like a huge extinguisher, 
shut us completely out from the world above. ‘The 
instant the lips of the bell touched the water, the 
people in the vessel began working the force-pump, 
and we could hear the air, at each stroke of the 
piston, entering the valve with a sharp, quick, hissing 
noise. ‘The object of this process is not only to suppiy 
the divers with fresh air, but also, and chiefly, to ex- 
elude the water, which, if the quantity of air in the 
bell were not forcibly augmented, so as te maintain 
its volume, and the bell kept constantly full, would 
enter it and occupy an inconvenient portion of 
a If any vessel, filled with air at the surface of 
the sea, be sunk under its surface to the depth say of 
thirty feet, and an opening be left by which the 
water may enter, the air within the vessel will be con- 
densed into one-half its volume, the other half of the 
vessel being of course occupied by water. To prevent 
this happening in the case of the diving-bell, the 
forcing-pump is put in action, the effect of which is 
to keep the bell, during the whole of its descent, and 
to whatever depth it may reach, constantly full of air, 
But as the condensation mes gate as the depth 
is increased, it is more and more difficult to work the 


pump as the bell goes down, or, in other words, tho 


one foot three inches in depth, and one foot one inch | 
in breadth, and in the intermediate part becomin 
searcely larger than the usual breadth of the enienal 
when uncontracted. 
From this burrow a living female was taken, and | 
| 
| 
soon found its way into the travelled up 
the stream, apparently delighted in t places whic 
abounded most with equate weeds. When diving in | 
deep and clear water, its motions were distinct] 
nose of a duck under the same cir- 
yr feeding, it would lie sometimes | 
; and at others partly in and partl 
ing and cleaning its cout with 
This process occupied a | | 


‘ 
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actual quantity of air held by the bell is increased, 
though its volume be always the same. 

This condensation produces an extreme! 
able effect on most persons who go down for the first 
time, though the workmen soon get accustomed to 
bear it without inconvenience. The lower edge of the 
bell was not above a couple of inches below the sur- 
face before we began to feel an unpleasant pressure on 
the ears. At first, however, the pain was not consider- 
able, and we had leisure to contemplate the oddness 
of our situation, as we saw the waves rippling over us, 
through the strong glass windows placed in the top. 
But in a short while, when our depth was a fathom 
or two beneath the surface of the sea, the pain became 
so excessive as to be scarcely bearable. I cannot better 
describe it than by saying, that it was as if a violent 
toothache were transferred to the ears. It was not 
like an ordinary earache, acute and piercing, but dead 
burning, and fierce. I confess that it quite outmastered 
my fortitude, and in the apprehension of the pressure 
bursting in the drum of the ear, I suggested the fit- 
ness of making the signal to be pulled up again. But 
my companion’s nerves were stronger, and he called 
out, though in equal distress, “ Let us bear it out, now 
we have begun.” So down we went. . 

In spite of this annoyance, it was not possible to 
be insensible to the singularity of our situation—at 
the bottom of the sea, and cut off from all the rest of 
the world by no less an interposition than the t 
ocean rolling over our heads! It was quite light, how- 
ever, and we could distinctly see the fish swimming 
_about below us, close to the bell. As the water was 
not very clear, it was not until we came within eight 
or ten feet of the bottom, that we discovered the pave- 


ment on which the sea rested. This partial muddiness | ad 


probably made the sweeping past of the tide more 
conspicuous ; and I rather think this was the most 
striking circumstance of the whole scene. 

At length the bell actually touched the ground, 


which consisted of a bed of shingle, composed of pieces | b 


of slate about as big as my hand, being the remainder 
of a small shoal which, having been found very dan- 
gerous and inconvenient to the anchorage, had been 
gradually removed by means of the diving-bell. ‘This 
troublesome shoal, the name of which I forget (and 
which all the world may now forget and forgive, as it 
no longer exists), was only thirty feet square, or there- 
about, and had twenty-two fect water over it. As it 
lay directly opposite to the entrance of the break- 
water anchorage, and was of a depth which would 
have been reached by many of his Majesty’s ships, 
especially when a swell was rolling into the sound, it 
was a point of some consequence to remove it. This 
was accordingly effected by the agency of the diving- 
bell, the workmen in which, having filled bags wit 
the loose fragments, made signals for pulling them u 
by ropes let down for the purpose. When this wor! 
was going on, the bell, instead of being made to rest 
on the ground, as it did when we were in it, was kept 
a foot or so from the bottom, in order to leave room 
for the bags being pushed out when full. In this way 
the whole area of the magnificent anchorage within 
the breakwater had been cleared of innumerable 
anchors, left by ships which had parted their cables— 
and of guns, dropped overboard accidentally, or cast 
out y ships in distress, or belonging to vessels that 
had foundered and were long since gone to pieces, 
perhaps hundreds of years ago. Besides these things, 
many large stones were found scattered about, to t 
great injury of cables. Some of these may have been 
there from all time, but many of them, it was ascer- 
tained, had accidentally fallen from the vessels em- 
loyed to transport them from the quarries to the 
reakwater ; and we can easily understand why the 
persons to whose carelessness the accidents were due 
should be in no hurry to report their loss. 
We had some expectation of catching a fish that 
played about under the bell till we were just upon 
im, when he darted off, laughing perhaps at our folly 
= guns our own element for his—an example he 
no mind to follow. We were now twenty-seven 
feet below the surface, and having satisfied ourselves 
of having reached the bottom by picking up a stone, 
we desired the man to make the signal to be pulled 
up again. This he did by striking the side of the bell 
very gently with the hammer. These blows, it a 
pears, are distinctly heard above ; and even sounds 
much fainter are heard, such as those caused by the 
workmen striking the ground with their pickaxes. 
The wishes of those who are below are conveyed 
means of a previously concerted series of blows. x 
certain number is to pull up, another to lower down 
the bell ; one set directs it to be moved east, another 
and so on. 
e moment we to ascend, the forcing- 
was stopped, as no more air was required to ris we 
the water, and we had an ample store for breathing 
during the return to the upper world. Indeed, it was 
curious to observe how the air expanded as we rose 
again, and the pressure became less. This was made 
manifest by its bubbling out under the bottom of the 
bell. I don’t exactly know the cause, but when we 
had been pene about a couple of feet, the bell 
was filled with t. The violent pressure on the 
ears was also, of course, relieved, but the pain con- 
tinued with considerable severity till we reached the 
surface. When we were about ialf way up, I foun 
the blood running from my nose, and Captain Elliot 
spat blood for some hours afterwards. He continued 
very unwell all that day, and was not quite re-esta- 


blished for some time. I was not actually sick, as he 
was, but the pain, or rather an extreme delicacy in my 
ears, continued for nearly a week. From all we could 
learn from the workmen, it seems that we suffered 
more severely than most people do. A general sense 
of inconvenient pressure on the ears is felt, but seldom 
any violent pain. They even told us of a lady who 
had suffered so little that she wrote a letter when 
down, and dated “from the bottom of the sea !”—a 
feat which very fairly earncd for her the cognomen 
of the diving-belle. 

It fell calm again after we had the Ram 
Head, when we anchored in order to prevent our 
being drifted about by the tide, and in great alarm 
lest the westerly wind should force us back again. 
But it played us no such treacherous prank, and be- 
fore night we were skimming along over the smooth 
cheval with a spanking breeze from the north-east. 
Next day, at noon, we were abreast of the Lizard 
Lighthouse, from which we took our departure, and 

e a most joyous adieu to jolly old England. 

It is quite natural, and also proper, that on such 
an occasion we should feel somewhat affected. It was 
the very commencement of a long and uncertain 
voyage, and just at the moment when all the probable 
as well as possible accidents thereof stare us full in 
the face. And even if habit have taught us to sink 
such considerations into insignificance when com- 
pared with the obligations of duty and the hopes of 
success, yet, as even the sternest-minded officers are 
not altogether made of cast-iron, we are apt to feel so 
much regret at parting, for an unlimited period of 
time, with all our friends, that the prospect of enjoy- 
ment during the voyage, or even of its more enduring 
vantages, are sometimes scarcely sufficient to sup- 
port us unmoved at such atime. Or, at all events, 
these reflections merely lend an external and artifi- 
cial, and not a real confidence, to the feelings of the 
hour, while doubt and gloom often settle deep in the 
reast. 

Such at least have most frequently been my feel- 
ings on setting out upon a distant voyage; and there- 
fore, perhaps, they ought to have been so upon this 
occasion. i don’t well know how it came about, 
however, but certain it is that I experienced nothing 
but satisfaction, unmixed by a icle of t, on 
seeing the cliffs of England sink below the horizon. 
And, paradoxical as it may appear to some people, 
I think it might be shown that such a state of spirits 
is quite compatible with the truest and the steadiest 
regard for the friends we leave behind us. 

In this elastic condition of spirits, then, it was, that 
we spun across the Bay of Biscay, and on the sixth 
day were nearly abreast of the Rock of Lisbon, and 
on the 23d of August, just thirteen days after leaving 
Plymouth, we anchored in Santa Cruz roads, in the 
Island of Teneriffe, with our heads full of our pro- 
jected expedition to the top of the celebrated Peak. 


STICKS. 

Ir has long been a favourite opinion of ours that a 
pretty tolerable notion may be formed of a man’s 
character and profession by observing the sort of stick 
which he carries, and the manner in which he carries 
it. The Spaniards have a proverb, “Tell me who he 
consorts with, and I will tell you what he is.” So in 
like manner say we—tell us what sort of stick he 
walks with, and we will tell you what he is. Every 
thing, indeed, that is much associated with any man, 
partakes somewhat of his character, either because 
his character determines its choice, or because it acts 
upon his character. Caniology, as this new science 
may be termed, is still in its infancy. Like all new dis- 
coveries, it has many prejudices to overcome and many 
difficulties to surmount, before it will be permitted by 
a vain and envious world to take its rank amongst 
the recognised sciences. Secing that this is the case, 
we will refrain from making a vain-glorious flourish 
of trumpets regarding its merits. The truth is great, 
and it will prevail—even in the matter of sticks. In 
the mean time, we shall content ourselves with sub- 
mitting to our readers a few observations which we 
have made upon sticks, in as far as they throw light 
upon and illustrate the various modifications of human 
character. Little things frequently tend to illustrate 
great things. It is by observing the falling of a straw 
that we are often enabled to ascertain the direction of 
the wind—so by observing the sort of sticks which 
men carry, and the way in which they carry them, the 
curious and cunning observer is enabled to form a 
tolerably accurate estimate of the character and pur- 
suits of their owners. 

Sticks may be divided into four classes—the stick 
fashionable ; the stick professional ; the stick humor- 
ous ; and the stick useful. 

Fashionable sticks, like every other thing which is 
under the control of fashion, are continually under- 
going changes and modifications. The revolution 
which has taken place in fashionable sticks within our 
recollection is very great. In our younger days, the 


fashionable stick was a smooth hazel twig, or slender 


bamboo cane, which the exquisite carried with 4 self- 
satisfied, sentimental expression of face, betwixt his 
finger and thumb ; sometimes swinging it backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum, sometimes striking it 
with great vehemence on his boots ; or, if it a 
crooked handle, whirling it round with inconceivable 
velocity as he sauntered along the pavement. A great 
and important change has taken place in fashionable 
sticks. ‘The spirit of utilitarianism has penetrated 
even into the fashionable world, and has breathed its 
influence over the sticks. Formerly they were sleek 
and slender ; bee are now rough and . The 
ancient fashionable stick had a timid retiring aspect, 
looking as if it would not have injured a fly ; the 
modern stick, on the contrary, has a fierce, bull-dog, 
come-if-you-dare sort of aspect, which makes fo 

— weak nerves quake for very fear when they be- 

old it. 

The clergy and the professors of the healin Sagages 
the only members of learned professions who, as a 
body, are distinguished for carrying sticks. ‘The law- 
yers never were a stick-carrying generation. 
rather seem to patronise the umbrella, which is an 
amphibious sort of stick. Perhaps the reason wh. 
lawyers do not carry sticks or other lethal weapons, is 
to show their conviction that the law is sufficient to 
protect them from all evil ; that under its me 
shield they can walk through the length and breadth 
the land without even the protection of astick. They - 
do not wish to appear to possess the power of taking the 
“law into their own hands,” even though the the 
inclination. If any one smites them on the right cheek, 
they turn to them the other also. But this is all in 
the way of their pene pe “stoop to conquer.” 
The unfortunate smiter is quickly brought into some 
court of justice, and quietly rolled and entangled in 
the suffocating cobwebs of the law; and out of them 
his adversary will take care that he does not 
1 a he has paid the “very uttermost far- 

ing.’ 

‘The lawyers not being as a body sporters of sti 
we must take a illustrations of 
sticks from the clerical and medical professions. The 
appearance of the clerical stick depends a good deal 
upon the age of the wearer. ‘Those who are on the 
shady side of thirty generally carry an ebony stick 
with a leather tassel at the top. ‘The junior divine, if 
he is at all good-looking, has generally a dash of cleri- 
cal dandyism in his appearance. He sports a ring 
and diamond pin, and his stick is not unfrequently 

posed of whalebone, jet black as his own raven 
locks, with a black silk tassel at the top. The tassel 
is to the stick what his bands are to himself. It im- 
parts to it a calm, composed, canonical aspect. ‘The 
tassel is not therefore to be lightly esteemed. These 
clerical sticks have in general an air of elegant serious- 
ness. Even though their owners were not what they 
are, you would at once perceive that they belonged to 
individuals of a demure character. 

The disciples of Esculapius generally use light or 
yellow coloured sticks. e are not such profound 
philosophers as to be able to explain why the profes- 
sors of the healing art should delight in yellow sticks. 
We merely content ourselves with announcing 
fact, which is well known to all those who are cunni 
in sticks. Medical men have much walking to 
fro over the earth, in visiting their patients. Their 
sticks are therefore a compound of the useful and orna- 
mental, calculated at once to support their persons 
and their dignity. They may be divided into two, 
classes—the quiet oeitea stick, and the quarrelsome 
medical stick. ‘lhe first is a pale, plain, smooth, and 
somewhat slender stick, surmounted at the top with 
an ivory head, or peradventure one of gold, if the 
owner is in good practice. In this stick, as in a 
mirror, you may see reflected the character of the 
| man. Its owner belongs to what may be termed the 
‘soothing or lady’s-man class of doctors. He is a person 
of a gentle and complaisant aspect, with a quiet, soft 
silvery voice : all his motions are slow and circum- 
spect. He comes into the sick chamber gliding on his 
toes, lest he should disturb the sick man. ‘To all who 
may be in the room, he bows and smiles in the most 
condescending and affable manner. He bends down, 
and in a ae puts the usual inquiries. Having 
satisfied himself on these points, he gently draws aside 
the curtains, and after speaking to the patient a 
few soft and soothing words of comfort, takes out his 
watch and feels his pulse, gazing upon him the while 
with such a look of mingled kindness and eoncern, as 
wins for him “ golden opinions” both from the patient 
and his relations. 

The second sort of stick is “ wide as the 
der” from the other. It is a dark 


asun- 
al w, thick, 
knotty stick, almost in its natural state. There is 
about it a distant, dissatisfied, quarrelsome as: 

uite illustrative of the character and temperament 
the learned gentleman to whom it belongs. Its owner 
is one of the dictatorial Abernethy school of doctors, 
who adopt the principle of frightening their patients 
rather than flattering them. His manner is 
and imperious, and his ~~ nearly about ae croo 
and knotty as his stick. In i knowledge 


professional 
he is often superior to the other, and for this reason 
alone is he tolerated, as a sort of necessary evil. He 
inspires awe and terror wherever he comes. His 
visits may be rather en, 
rspiration gather on the unhappy patient's face, as 
the dreaded of the footsteps of his 


medical adviser entering the chamber. “ Wal, you're 


| 
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a great deal worse to-day, aren’t you ?” cries the doc- 
te, in a voice loud enough to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers. “Oh! doctor, do you really think so ?” ex- 
claims the nurse. “ Pho, pho,” mutters the doctor. 
Then addressing the sick man—*Hold out your 
tongue ; what the deuce are you afraid of !—out more 
pov ge I say ; do you think I’m going to bite it 
off?’ Having satisfied himself respecting the state 
of the patient’s tongue, and written a prescription 
which he thrusts into the face of the nurse, he stalks 
out of the room, stick in hand, no one save the nurse 
having had courage to ask him a single question. 

The next class of sticks are those of a humorous 
deseription. They are chiefly remarkable for their 
oddity and ugliness, and there is withal about them a 
pene air of archness, as if they were secretly laugh- 

in their sleeves at the beholder. Such sticks are 
twisted, either by nature or art, into the most extra- 
ordinary and fantastic contortions which it is possible 
to conceive. Some are of a zig-zag description—many 
are fashioned like a cork-serew—others are full of 
knots from bottom to top—and several are rough and 
prickly like hedgehogs. But the particular feature 
of these humorous sticks are their heads, which are 
erally ornamented with some ridiculous and 
ue piece of carved work. These often consist of 
the heads of most strange and unearthly-looking ani- 
mals, which no doubt are meant to represent some 
extinct race of quadrupeds, as nothing bearing the 
slightest resemblance to them can be discovered in 
any zoological collection of the present day. Some are 
carved with the heads of asses in the act of braying, 
or with baboons grinning “horribly a ghastly smile ;” 
while many are adorned with carved head-pi 
nting the visages of 
h most extraordinarily-fashioned noses, and mar- 
vellous rough 4 e owners of such sticks are 
rally confirmed bachelors, well to do in the world. 
Proll shavers are they, with a considerable —— 
of eccentricity in their manners, who indulge in 
sorts of strange whim-whams, and especially delight 
in sporting odd out-of-the-way looking sticks. These 
| carry with them wherever they The man 
his stick are as inseparable as the Siamese twins, 
or the hero of Waterloo and his umbrella. He can 
in no wise want his stick. It is to him as a letter of 
introduction—a herald proclaiming its master to be 
an odd fellow. Such a strange-looking stick creates a 
sensation, and every one feels an irrepressible curiosity 
to become acquainted with its owner. Besides, some- 
how or other, the stick inspires him; for we have 
often observed that an odd fellow never cracked such 
rich jokes, or indulged in such pungent strains of 
* banter and blarney, as when grasping his stick. 
The useful stick is a substantial, serviceable, sober- 
looking stick, with an ample head to afford a 
to the hand, and terminated at the point with a 
stout brass ferule. Useful sticks, properly so called, are 
lly to be seen in the hands of gentlemen about 
y, or, perhaps, inclining to threescore. Such men 
consult their own ease and comfort in all things. 
With them the romance of life is past ; they look 
upon the world with a calm composed eye, and feeling 
uivocal symptoms of declining strength, they 
y take the assistance of a stick. Not that they 
absolutely require a stick—no such thi They are 
men—they are not men of broken-down 
eonstitutions—they are not old Indians with shock- 
ing bad livers ; but they have an internal conviction 
that | will soon have to betake themselves to a 
stick, and, like prudent men, they betake themselves 
to it before it is absolutely required. Such indivi- 
invariably carry the stick in an unconcerned, 
and easy, off-handed sort of style. Sometimes 
carry it under their arm, as if it were an um- 
were a fowling-piece. They wish it ¢ to appear 
that they ay hs stick, and that the stick does not 
carry them ; that they carry it as a mere matter of 
rse, just from imitation, because they see other 
with them ; that they do not, in fact, require 
any thing of the sort ; that they are paar inde- 
pendent of the stick, and do not care a fig for it. Such 
‘sticks have frequently about them a certain pees, 
aristocratical aspect, them to belong 
people in authority. Sticks of this description ma 
seen in the hands of bankers and ric 
ia merchants, of clergymen with a plurality 
chins and livings, and of retired military officers. 
military stick cannot be mistaken. It is invari- 


t rpose of su 

mt it. These useful defensive sticks 
i . are generally of solid oak 
igious knot or knob at the 
down any man not related to 

of such sticks are most] 

nd forty-eight, with da 

-brimmed which are 


fat, fair, 


ik 


al- 
point of treating men with such potent 
respect, and of assenting ts every 


ue-looking old men, | bo 


thing they say, no matter what it is. Were a man 
with a stick of this description in his hand to assert 
that he had fought a duel with the man in the moon, 
or danced a hornpipe on the top of the north pole, we 
would not for the world call his veracity in question. 
Generally speaking, neither the English nor the 
Scotch are thorough-going stick-carriersa. Many on 
both sides of the Tweed never have a stick in their 
hands ; but to make amends for this, multitudes of 
human beings may be seen at all seasons of the year 
scouring a the land with umbrellas. The um- 
brellas, especially in Scotland, are in fact driving out 
the sticks. Ifthe reader wishes to study the philo- 
sophy of sticks, he must go to the n isle. The 
peo Te of Ireland are essentially and emphatically a 
nation of stick-carriers. They are born, and b 

and educated, under the influence of sticks. At wakes 
or weddings, at fairs or funerals, the Irishman has 
ever his stick, ready to flourish round his own head, 
or to come down upon that of his adversary. No man 
ever saw an Irishman without a stick ; the | is 
utterly impossible. An Irishman could az well live 
without his head as without his stick. An Irish stick 
is generally of the useful class—a sound serviceable 
shillalah, fit fora fair. It isa rough, rum, roguish- 
looking stick—somewhat testy and pugnacious in its 
— with a peculiar eae sort of look, 
which at once proclaims it to belong to a broth of a 
boy. An Irishman’s stick seems always as if it were 
looking out for a fight. It rejoices in a row. It 
seems absolutely instinct with the spirit of strife, and 
would rather knock down a friend than remain un- 
employed. It seems ever panting for an opportunity 
to come down intirely on the craniums of some of the 


"Ks we have the welfare of our fellow-creatures sin- 
cerely at heart, we cannot close this dissertation on 
sticks without giving our fair readers a few parting 
words of advice. To them we would say, never encou- 
rege the addresses, and on no account enter into the 
holy bond of matrimony with a man who uses divers 
sorts of sticks. A man who sports a fair stick to-day, 
and a dark stick to-morrow, who this week is seen 
with a knotty stick, and the next week with a smooth 
one, is a most suspicious person. Such a man has no 
decision of character—no stamina, no steadfastness of 
urpose. He is a mere nincom @ waverer, a 
A man who does Dot to his stick 
can have no constancy in anything. Again, we would 
impress upon them the moral drawn from the well- 
known story of the crooked stick. Those who choose 
long do not always choose wisely. Men are very far 
from being angels. ‘They should remember that it is 
as impossible to get a faultless man as a faultless stick. 
All is not gold that glistens. A man, like a stick, may 
externally be fair and fascinating, but at heart he ma 
be like it weak, perhaps rotten. In choosing a hus- 
band, as in choosing a stick, it would be well were 
they to select one on account of substantial and useful 
qualities rather than mere outside grace and glitter 
—one that would support them faithfully through the 
ies of life, and not prove a broken reed at the 


BARROW’S TOUR IN LOMBARDY, THE 
TYROL, AND BAVARIA.* 


Me Barrow (son, we believe, to the distinguished 
traveller and geographer who so long acted as one of 
the Admiralty secretaries of Britain) is the author of 
the volume of which the title is givenabove. Without 
any pretensions to profound observation, either of a 
scientific or politieal description, the present work 
of Mr Barrow, like other a works of travel 
from his pen, contains much interesting matter, good 
sense nang a —_ characteristic of the author’s 
remarks. In the province of Salsburg, in Upper Aus- 
tria, the Salt-Mines of Hallein came under the eye of 
our traveller, and his account of them forms, it ap- 
pears to us, one of the most attractive portions of his 
work. We quote nearly the whole of his deseription 
of the mines :— 

“On reaching Hallein, we left the i 
and immediately commenced the ascent of the moun- 
tain Deurenberg, in the bosom of which the mines are 
worked. It was a sultry day, and a walk in the meri- 
dian sun, occupying nearly an hour, proved rather 
fatiguing. A few straggling houses and an humble 
little church apprised us that we had reached the spot 
where the superintending officer and others employed 
at the mines reside. Invited into the largest of the 
mansions in this elevated abode, we found ourselves in 
a long room, on the walls of which were hung some 
old paintings, representing the descent into the mines, 
from which we might have obtained some general idea 
of what we had to go through ; but we merely entered 
our pames in a ter kept for the purpose. We were 
then, each of us, supplied with a suit of white coarse 
linen, consisting of a loose jacket and trousers, to put 
over our clothes ; also a leathern apron, tied round the 
waist and hanging down behind (the purpose of which 
will presently be explained) ; a cloth cap, and a thick 
glove on the right hand, resembling a boxing-glove. 

Asmmanabes by two experienced miners, one of 
whom was a tall, gaunt-looking man with mustac 
we ascended the upper part of the steep side of the 
mountain till we Teckel | the head of the mine, ovér 
which is a small wooden house. We had, first, to 
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descend a flight of steps, each taking a lighted candle 
in his hand ; at the foot of these we entered a long 
and level gallery, hewn out of the rock, the sides con- 
verging to the roof, the height just sufficient to allow 
us to walk upright. From this low gallery branched 
out numerous little cells on either side, a being not 
more than four feet high, and in width little more than 
sufficient to admit a single person, and even these had 
other cells branching from them: at the end of each 
was a solitary miner at work, with his glimmerin 
light and a kind of pick-axe, strip; ok paetp norm | 
as to the upper part of the body, nothing below 
but his trousers. 

In entering these cells my friends had to creep on 
their hands and knees, both being above six feet high ; 
but I could manage, by stooping, to pass along. ‘lhe 
heat was, however, ost beyond endurance; and 
having soon satisfied our curiosity, and seen two or 
three of these poor fellows labouring, with streams of 
perspiration, in these dismal holes, we were glad to 
scramble out again. The material they were workin 
in these veins of the rock (indurated clay and marl 
was thinly intermixed with small crystals of salt, whic 
threw out a sparkling light in the gloomy atmosphere 
of the place. We were told that when a sufficient 
quantity of this material has been produced, the open- 
ing of the cells is closed 7 with earth or clay ; and 
water, conducted in tubes from a supply in the moun- 
tain, is then let in, and allowed to remain for a period 
of five or six weeks ; when, the saline icles bei 
dissolved, the water is drained off by other tubes, an 
conveyed to the salt-pans in or near Yiallein, to undergo 
the process of crystallisation. 

Having proceeded a considerable distance in the 

about three feet square, having a ndic 
scent : each of its sides was fortified against the tum- 
bling in of the earth with spars of wood, at short dis- 
tances from each other. Down this well we were 
doomed to descend in ‘ darkness visible,’ for there was 
nothing else to enlighten us but a little anes 
ior fir, which was of no use to show what manner 

place we had got into: truly might we say, 

* All here seem’d dark and dreadful.’ 


For my own part I could see nothing, and attend to 
nothing, but to preserve a good foot-hold, by stepping 
alternately from spar to spar on the opposite tides, as 
one false step might have plunged us down an abyss of 
whose depth we knew nothing ; but it proved to be of 
short extent. It was enough, however, to set imagi- 
nation at work, and I accordingly, while descending, 
called to recollection a similar shaft in the Gosfo 

Colliery at Newcastle, which I had descended in a 
basket to the depth of more than a thousand feet ; and 


y | thought if this should turn out but a tenth part of it 


—but a sudden arrival at the bottom put a stop to 
further unpleasant conjectures. 

We now arrived at a second » With its cells 
similar to the first, at the end of which we came to an 
inclined plane, descending a shaft in an angle perhaps 
of about forty-five degrees. It commenced by a narrow 
adit, down which we had now to make our descent on 
a very peculiar machine. Two wooden beams, or 
rather round poles, are placed lel to each other 
along this shaft, a little more than a foot apart. On 
these the visiter takes his seat, placing a leg over 
each Between the poles and below them are 
logs of wood, notched as a stair, for the purpose of 
making the ascent. On the right hand of the sloping 
shaft, or along the side of the rocky wall, is a stout 
continuous rope, to be held in the hand, with a thick 
- upon it, by which the speed may be regulated. 

‘he poles are highly polished, from constant friction, 
as is also the leathern apron, with which each 
is supplied to gird on behind. ‘Thus furnished, and 
with a candle in the hand that is free, we took our 
seats, almost in a recumbent posture, to avoid coming 
in contact with the roof, and away we went, one after 
another, impelled by our own weight, swift as an arrow, 
and in total darkness, for of course our candles in- 
stantly went out. ‘The sensation was really exhila- 
ing, and put us in mind of the mon Russes, 
The friction, however, of the hand was r unplea- 
sant, even through the thick glove. 

In this way we made a rapid descent to the entrance 
of another gallery. and, having relighted our candles, 
passed along it, till we came to a second inclined plane, 
and performed a similar descent as before, cuaianily 
in the dark, for our little tapers became again, from 
the speed, useless. In short, we descended four or five 
of these montagnes Russes, all with equal velocity and 
equally in the dark, after passing through the same 
number of eries. 

My friends were so delighted with this novel mode 
of travelling, on these and underground slides, 
with more railway speed, that they ascended the 
last of these shafts by the little steps beneath, which 
I have mentioned, for the mere pleasure of another 
It occurred to me on that 
if, as were — up, another party were 
whirling down, the co! ‘sion might be attended with 
unpleasant, if not fatal consequences ; as there would 
be no possibility of avoiding it by turning aside, or 


any notice of such a meeting, to enable the escendin 
none party to check their ssa. The guides, I fancied, 


were rather averse to their going up again, though 


they said nothing. 
The last gallery we traversed brought us suddenly 
to large chamber, in which wuss 


| 
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ted up purposely for us with tallow candles all 

3 but we could not say, 
—— ‘ These lights, like stars, 
Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault.’ 

On one side was stuck up a bright transparency of the 
Austrian Eagle, which, in another part of the mine, 
we had also seen sculptured in stone. On the lake 
was a sort of ferry-boat, with raised benches on either 
side ; and, seating ourselves on these, we were d 
from one end of the lake to the other by a rope. The 
tallow candles were not of much use in lighting up 
the large chamber, or in communicating any thing like 
transparency to the surface of the lake, the water of 


which, on the contrary, appeared black as ink—some- 
thing ‘of that dismal hue which Shakspere descri 
to 


—— ‘The of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night.” 
Indeed, it required no great stretch of the imagination 
to mares ourselves in the infernal regions, and there 
wanted only an appropriate old Charon to steer the 
ferry-boat, to convert the inky lake into the Styx. 
The length of the salt-lake might perhaps be 300 or 


400 feet, and the breadth 120 or 130; but this is a | P 


mere rough guess from recollection of its appearance. 
The depth was said to be seven feet. The ceiling of this 
cavernous chamber was perfectly flat, and so low as 
to be only a little above our heads as we sat in the 
boats; so that it might be about five or six feet at 
most from the surface of the water. We were told 
there were three or four other lakes, and one of them 
was said to be three or four times the size of this. 
Their use is to collect the brine, which is sent down 
by tubes from the numerous cells wherein it is first 
dissolved. 

On leaving this singular spot, we were conducted 
through several other galleries and ges, till we 
come to a nearly horizontal adit, having only an 
and gradual descent. Here we perceived along rae | 
of wood on wheels, across which we were told to seat 
ourselves, one after another, much in the same fashion 
as on a Russian drosky. A biped was harnessed in 
front, and one pushed in the rear. In this passage is 
laid down a sort of tram-road, on which the wheels 
run. We were desired to keep our legs as close to the 
bench as possible, to avoid coming in contact with the 
rock. Having seated ourselves ‘all in a row,’ away- 
we started at a good brisk pace, the men running as 
fast as their legs could carry them; they could not, 
indeed, avoid it, for there was no possibility of their 
stopping the cargo they mee git after once it had 
obtained its impetus on the rail. 

This was perhaps the most nervous part of our sub- 
terranean excursion, as we were in such close contact 
with the sides of the narrow gallery ; and every now 
and then, as we whisked past an opening into other 
galleries, it was difficult to divest ourselves of the idea 
that the knees would be smashed to pieces. 

In proceeding through this narrow adit, a small 
glimmering light, as of a distant candle, makes its 
appearance, which, on a nearer approach, looked like 
a bright and brilliant flame, and we were told it was 
only the light of days though we could scarcely per- 
suade ourselves of the fact. A minute or two, how- 
ever, proved it to be true; for whirled were we in a 
moment, and brought to a sudden stand-stall, under 
the glorious canopy of heaven, with a fine brilliant sun 
shining above us, in exchange for the dark and gloomy 
caverns we been traversing in the bowels of the 
earth for the space of two hours; indeed, it required 
some little time for the eye to recover its accustomed 


We now found ourselves just above the little town 
of Hallein, where we had left our carriage. It con- 
tains two or three churches, from three to four hun- 
dred houses, and from two to three thousand inhabi- 
tants, most of whom were families in some way or 
other connected with those employed in the salt-mines 
and in the process of purifying that mineral. For this 
as na there is here a large boiling-house, where the 

rine, when drained off, is received and boiled down 
in enormous iron boilers or caldrons; and at the end 
of every two hours or so the salt deposited at the bot- 
tom is raked about and then een out, and at once 

laced in casks which are standing ready to receive it. 

ne of these large boilers, perhaps from forty to fifty 
feet in diameter, is not more than three or four feet 
deep, under which a re fire is kept up, con- 
stantly supplied with bi of wood, the consumption 
of which must be immense. Piles of logs and faggots 
stand ready inside the boiling-house, and the stokers 
are constantly employed in feeding the fire, the intense 
heat and glare of which are almost intolerable, and 
none but the stokers, accustomed to it, could endure 
it as they do. 

In the veins or strata, which are worked as we have 
seen, the rock-salt, in small crystals, is found embedded 
in clay. In many places the salt had assumed a fibrous 
form. Specimens of crystallised sulphate of lime were 
frequent in the strata of limestone. Crystallised 
gypsum was also common, with rock-salt, the latter 

requently found in masses, among which were cubes 

of salt. But the bed or matrix of the small particles 
of salt is in indurated clay, which, on letting in the 
be a readily dissolves, and forms a clay floor for the 
ce 


We saw at Hallein a small model of the mines, which 
conveyed a good notion of the course we had followed 


through the mountain; at the same time it pointed 
out to us the numerous and extensive 3 we 
might have gone thro’ which would have occupied 
at least a whole day. It showed the whole mountain 
of Deurenberg to be excavated like a honeycomb ; and 
the only wonder is, that after four or five hundred 
years, during which they say the working of it has been 
carried on, it has not been crushed down into one solid 
mass. 

From this lengthened extract, our readers may 
form a } ae) fair idea of the general character of the 
work of Mr Barrow. He thanks the public, in his 
preface, for the kindly reception of his former produc- 
tions. The present one will certainly be read with 
equal gratification. i 


ADELA. 


I HAPPENED to be residing at Naples during the re- 
action and proscriptions which succeeded the return 
of Ferdinand after the revolutio crisis of 1799. 
Many of the victims were denounced by the priests as 
much for their suspected heresy as their treasonable 
ractices. Father Don Alvez was particularly active 
in this “ pious work.” He was a younger member of a 
Castilian house, and had been bred in the strictest dis- 
cipline of the Jesuits. He had spent his life in penances 
and intrigues, the former, I presume, to give him 
a keener relish for the latter, and the latter to com- 
nsate the tedium of the former. At the time I 
new him, he was past the middle age ; his features 
were already wrinkled with years, but marked by 
that haughty and cruel expression so apt to be pro- 
duced by the indulgence of arbitrary power. He 
had come to Naples with high recommendations 
to the court, to assist in purging the city of the 
disaffected. His diligence in this pursuit was truly 
beyond all parallel. Iam yet unable to conceive b 
what process he became so minutely conversant wit 
the previous history of such an immense number of 
persons in so short a time. His information was never 
at fault, and his measures very rarely thwarted by 
miscalculation either in design or execution. As soon 
as he had made himself master of a suspected person, 
he did not at once act upon his evidence to bring about 
an instant infliction of punishment, but used to give 
the prisoner the benefit of a dogmatical exposition of 
what he called “ the salvation of the holy church.” If 
this had the desired effect, after a little longer con- 
finement, the captive was liberated on his good beha- 
viour. But if the heretic persevered in his rejection 
of the prescribed process, he was forthwith handed 
over to the headsman. 

‘The society in which 1 moved made me acquainted 
with Father Don Alvez. 1 was then young and fond 
of adventure, and very naturally conceived a strong 
desire of visiting, with him, some of the unfortunates 
whom the police were constantly arresting by his 
orders. By practising some courteous assiduities, as 
well as a little flattery, I ingratiated myself with him, 
and obtained permission to accompany him on his dis- 
mal visits to the prison. 

After visiting one or two cells, in which we found 
inmates quite willing to believe any thing and every 
thing which my guide thought proper to propound, we 
entered a narrow dismal hole surrounded by walls down 
which the damp trickled almost in a stream, and with 
a fioor composed of pieces of granite of uneven surface 
and sharp edges. the torch carried by our attendant 
discovered a bundle of straw in the corner farthest from 
the door, and resting upon it a young girl. Don Alvez 
motioned the jailor to withdraw. ‘The creaking of 
the hinges disturbed the prisoner. She started from 
her recumbent posture, but her eyes had been too long 
accustomed to darkness to endure the glare of the 
torchlight. She arranged her disordered hair and 
clothing as fast and completely as she could ; and when 
at length she ventured to scrutinise her visiters, I 
—_ the deep crimson that suffused her face and 

m. 

I had been accustomed to behold the —— 
beauty of the women of Spain and Italy, but when 
saw this unfortunate captive, I felt at once that I had 
never met with any one whose loveliness was so per- 
fect. When I say that she was a Greek, and bore in 
every lineament the impress of her clime and nation, 
I need not attempt a description. 

Don Alvez had told me, previous to entering the 
cell, that it contained a heretic who had been some 
time under confinement, and ap resolved to re- 
ject every chance of “ salvation.” “This,” he added, 
te the t opportunity of repentance I shall give 

r. 

These words still echoed in my ears as I contem- 
plated the stern front of the Jesuit, and the pensive 
innocence of the Greek maiden. 

« Perverse child !” commenced Don Alvez ; “ I have 
once more come to offer thee liberty, and the favour of 
the Virgin, if thou wilt embrace the holy faith.” 

oat the jailor had whispered me she was 
called) now sat down on her coarse bed, and, with 
her hands folded on her bosom, seemed prepared for 
any calamity which might await her. returned 
no answer to the priest's observation. 

“What!” continued he; “dost thou treat with 
contempt the servant of the church? Mark me, - 
verse infidel. ‘Thy fate is in thine own hands. Thy 
death, 1 swear by all the blessed saints, shall be the 


wilt listen to the truth, not a hair on thy head shall 
be injured. How sayest thou! Canst endure 
death ; or wilt thou live ?” 

“T am heedless of my fate,” replied Adela, in a tone 
of melancholy which pierced my heart. “Still, not 
heedless,” she added with animation, “so long as I 
know not the fate of Conrade. Tell me, priest, I con- 
jure thee, is he in thy power!” 

“Why is the fate of that young man so dear to 
thee,” replied Don Alvez, “ that it is preferred to thine 
own salvation ?” 

Adela met the look of the Jesuit with a calm and 
peeeeens glance. “Thou mayest be learned in thy 
faith,” she said, “but thou art a novice here (laying 
her hand upon her heart), if thou knowest not that a 
woman’s love, in doating upon its object, forgets all 
other interests.” 

“Then it is sinful, and deserves perdition,” replied 
the priest. 

« Then it is impossible that I can be saved,” quietly 
rejoined the young Greek. 

“ What if i tell thee,” after a pause, said Don Alvez, 
“that Conrade is not in my power, but has left Naples 
with another paramour ?” 

Adela’s blood mounted to her cheeks with indigna- 
tion, as she exclaimed, “‘Then I tell thee thou art a 
liar as well as a barbarian! Not for a moment will I 
believe so base a calumny.” 
“ Insolent heretic !” replied my companion ; “ I will 
for the last time inquire, dost thou refuse the mercy 
of the church ?” 
“ Do I refuse the mercy of the church ?” said Adela. 
“Why, wretch, dost thou call these bolts and bars, 
this dungeon, this darkness, my long imprisonment, 
my wasted health, my tortured mind, my almost 
broken heart—dost thou call these merey? I know 
not what is meant by thy church, and I care not; 
I despise and reject both’ it and thee. You dragged 
me hither because I worshipped according to the 
customs of my fathers and my nation ; and you would 
have dragged hither also another being for the same 
offence—one who was too noble, too generous, all too 
worthy to commit the smallest wrong. But he has es- 
caped—thank Heaven, he has escaped. Oh, Conrade !” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands ; “ who shall love 
thee when Adela is gone?” For a short time sobs 
convulsed her beautiful form; she soon recovered, 
and then added, with an emphasis I shall never for- 
get, “I do reject thee, thy mercy, and thy church ; 
cannot believe that truth is allied with cruelty, or 
that Heaven has given you authority to destroy its 
own creatures. I know not who is your god, but I 
feel that the great and Intelligence who rules 
the world will not punish me for serving him as I 
have been taught, for believing as my simple reason 
dictates, and, above all, for rejecting your creed, so 
full of cruelty, bloodshed, and oppression. Leave me 
now ; in an hour I[ will be ready to do ‘oer bidding.” 

“Enough!” said Don Alvez sternly, and moved 
towards the door. I took advantage of his position to 
whisper to Adela, “ Do not hope too much, but I will 
be your friend.” Her large dark eyes spoke a grati- 
tude which I am confident I shall never again receive 
from any human being. 

The jailor fastened the heavy door, and I followed 
Don Alvez, who was hastening from the building. 
When I overtook him, I inquired his resolution as to 
the fate of the young Greek. “ She dies to-morrow at 
noon,” was his laconic reply. 

It was then near evening. He was at first very 
unwilling to answer any questions concerning her, but, 
by dint of close application, I extracted as much intel- 
ligence as put me on a track by which I at len 
discovered Conrade. I have not ability to deseri 
that gallant youth. ‘There was the genuine Attic 
stamp on his character and frame. He entered ly 
into my plan of rescue: it was sufficiently 
but that to him was a recommendation rather than 
otherwise. ‘The design was to bribe the jailor to con- 

er away with us, and fight a passage ug oppo- 
sition. w friendly fisherman en, to await us in 
the bay with his skiff, at a point from which, fortu- 
nately, the prison was not distant. With some 
difficulty I obtained an interview with the jailor, and 
for one hundred piastres received his promise to admit 
us. 


He was as good as his word. We found Adela in ~ 
acalm slumber. Perhaps she dreamt of Conrade, for 
the moment he stepped towards the couch, she s 
into his arms without a moment’s doubt that it was 
any one but him. She willingly resigned herself to 
our direction. When we had eme from the cell, 
we gained the outer gate before it was discovered that 
we fad with us the condemned captive. The first and 
second assailants were laid at Conrade’s feet by stabs 
from his rapier. We were now in the street, Heeing 
for our lives—Conrade first, with Adela on his 
arm. I defended the retreat. ‘The fate of the two 


men had a salutary effect in checking the temerity 
of their companions. After some hard blows had been 


given and received, we gained the beach. The fisher- 
man placed Adela in the boat, while I and Conrade 
stood at bay, and repulsed our pursuers. I think an- 
other life web aoattinad in the scuffle. The case was 


now desperate, for the number of our enemies in- 
creased every moment. We threw ourselves into the 
boat, and the first stroke shot us into deep water. A 
volley of musket-balls whizzed over our heads without 


} penalty if thou persistest in thy unbelief ; but if thou 


doing us any damage. ‘The night was dark. and we 
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were rowing with our utmost strength, two things 
which every moment diminished our danger. I can- 
not tell why no attempt at a chase was made, but so 
it happened that all our obstacles were at an end when 
we the shore. 

Before daybreak, we reached a contrabandista in the 
ofting ; and when the sun shone in full lustre on the 
city of Naples, we were many leagues distant down 
the Mediterranean. 

My part in this adventure of course exiled me from 
the Neapolitan metropolis for a time. As the ex- 
citement of the crisis died away, Father Don Alvez 
found more difficulty in procuring victims. His zeal 
could not be satisfied with a solitary delinquent or two ; 
so he retired to Rome in a pique at the aversion of the 
Neapolitans to undergo martyrdom. When he was 

ne, I had less diffieulty in negotiating an indemnity. 

was attached to the locality, or 1 should not have 
troubled myself to return. But now I regard Naples 
as the scene of the action which of all others of m 
life’ I have most occasion to look back upon wi 


pleasure. 

Adela, I heard many years after from an English 
captain, was the mother of a numerous family. My 
Gens had visited her home ; and because he was 
my countryman, had been treated with the most dis- 
tinguished respect. 


HISTORY OF A BENEVOLENT EXPERIMENT. 
There is no more fertile source of evil than ignorant 
good intention. Nations, as well as individuals, are per- 
petually mistaking the road to a good object, and over- 
estimating their power to benefit mankind even where 
the right means are pursued. We who now write have 
erred on this head---let others profit by our mistake. 
Not many years since, we witnessed and took an active 
part in an experiment commenced with a view of ascer- 
taining how it was possible to improve the physical 
condition and moral habits of London artisans, by re- 
moving them from unwholesome apartments in crowded 
courts, into convenient and roomy cottages, surrounded 
with gardens, in the country. A freehold estate, in short, 
was purchased with this view. Cottages were built, and 
a number of families were removed from the metropolis 
to occupy them. The design was not to convert London 
workmen into agricultural labourers, but to superadd to 
town employments the agreeable labour and amusement 
of gardening. Each family was employed, as before, from 
the same manufactory in London, and each was furnished 
with half an acre of garden ground, and with cottages of 
from four to six rooms. The rent charged for the cot- 
tages, Reteting the land, was from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
week. These families were placed where milk cost a 
ene per quart, potatoes ls. Gd. per bushel; and 
Jand enough being given them to keep a pig, besides 
supplying themselves with vegetables, it was calculated 
that coh family would be enabled to save at least 10s. 
6d. week, and would gradually accumulate furniture, 
ware, and other articles of domestic comfort. 
The experiment failed--not so entirely as to cause the 
colony to be abandoned, for it lives and flourishes now--- 
but it failed so far as to decide the question in our minds 
of the-inexpediency of attempting to carry out the prin- 
ciple of home colonisation upon a large scale. What was 
the cause of the failure? Not the want of money, energy, 
or will, on the part of those who directed the experiment, 
but moral energy was wanting on the part of those who 
were to be benefited. The more assistance was given 
them, the more they required ; and instead of saving, as 
was expected, and as each _— have done, 10s. 6d. per 
week, they preferred to earn 10s. 6d. less per weck than 
before, seeing that they could support themselves from 
hand to mouth, as they had been wont to do, upon com- 
paratively little. Connected with the experiment was an 
attempt to introduce several of the economical methods 
of co-operation. A co-operative bakehouse was built, 
but no one succeeded for any length of time in making 
bread which was approved of except the baker. A co- 
operative storehouse was erected. Goods were purchased 
at first hand, and sold at a small profit for their joint 
benefit. Some quarrelled with the bacon that was bought, 
others with the cheese. The wives said there was not a 
sufficient choice, and they liked shopping better. Pre- 
sently, two shopkeepers of a neighbouring village, to ruin 
each other, began selling flour at 3d. per on under 
cost price, and the store was deserted. A co-operative 
wash-house was added, with a boiler, and every thing 
that a laundry-maid would ; but | 


quire ; w the 


consist of those whom it is most of all difficult to induce 
to help themselves. The conviction has not been sought 
—it has been forced upon us---that with the latter c 

it is necessary often to appear cruel in order to be really 
kind. * * * 

. The only of the experiment which completely 
succeeded was that which related to the improvement of 
the children. The school produced the effects which it 
was anticipated must result from improved methods of 
mental cultivation. It demonstrated that there is, after 
all, no mode either more rapid or certain of improving 
the condition of the working classes in this country than 
a sound system (not that of either Bell or Lancaster) of 
national education.— Nati Education ; London and 
Westminster Review. 


GEMS FROM THE OLDER POETS. 


PART OF DRYDEN'S TRANSLATION OF THE TWENTY- 
NINTH ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE. 
(The philosophy of the following stanzas is not beyond question ; 
but while this may be kept in mind, and only a due portion of 
moral assent is yielded, how admirable the masculine energy 
which the English has lent to the Roman poet !] 


Sometimes "tis grateful to the rich to try 
A short vicissitude, and fit of poverty. 
A savoury dish, a homely treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Without the stately spacious room, 
The Persian or the Tyrian loom, 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 


Enjoy the present smiling hour, 
And put it out of fortune’s power : 
The tide of business, like the running stream, 
Is sometimes high and sometimes low, 
A quiet ebb or a tempestuous flow, 
And always in extreme. 
Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, 
And bears down all before it with impetuous force ; 
And trunks of trees come rolling down, 
Sheep and their folds together drown : 
Both house and homestead into seas are borne ; 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn, 
And woods, made thin with winds, their scatter’d honours 
mourn. 


py the man, and happy he alone, 
e who can call to-day his own: 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possess’d, in spite of fate are mine ; 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 


Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 
Does man her slave oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleased to bless : 
Still various and inconstant still, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she’s kind ; 
But when she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away : 

The little or the much she gave, is quietly resign’d ; 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What is’t to me, 
Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 
If storms arise, and clouds grow black ; 
If the mast split, and threaten wreck ? 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 
For me, secure from fortune’s blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 

In my small pinnace I can sail, 
Contemning all the blustering roar ; 
And, running with a merry gale, 

With friendly stars my safety seek, 
Within some little winding creek, 
And see the storm ashore. 


cottagers, for whose use it was especially designed, 

seemed to prefer their old stupid process in their own 

rooms, although the consequence was, that a decent 
could scarcely enter them. 

We call to mind, in writing, two families to which the 
pena te we have given in no respect applies. They 
were cleanly in their habits, steady, prudent, industrious, 
and a. They were benefited by the change, and so 
remain. It will be asked, Why not select men for your 
home colony exclusively of this class? Simply because 
these are not the men who require to be benefited, nor 
are even always willing to accept your assistance. Com- 

is excited by the destitute. The heads of these 

ilies had never allowed themselves to be destitute at 
any period of their lives, Nor are the prudent and in- 
dustrious (whatever may be thought to the con ) 
often found among the destitute even in old age. The 
poorest of the poor (speaking of the mass) are necessarily 
either the most ignorant or the most improvident, or the 
most intemperate, or the class of criminals. All who do 
not belong to one or other of these classes (unless they 
have grown old) never sink under the pressure of -the 
heaviest misfortune to the very bottom of the gulf of 
poverty without an immediate rebound. Every plan 
for the relief of the destitute must proceed, ie it 

be sound, upon this fact. Exceptions there will be, of 
course, but the mass of persons relief will always 


FISHERMEN’S NETS. 

The great tendency which fishermen’s nets have to 
rot, has induced the of Fisheries in Scotland to 
circulate the following information, gathered from scien- 
= bodies, on the methods for their preserva- 

n:— 

“1. Present mode.—Nets are at present preserved by 
boiling them in oak bark, and it has been observed that 
they last better if a good take of fish follows immediately 
after they are tanned. It has been suggested— 

Ist, That after the nets are tanned, they should be 
+s my a weak solution of glue, and dried before they 
are 


Or, 2d, That they should be soaked in fish oil. 

3d, It has been recommended that the nets, instead 
of being boiled, as is now practised, should be steeped 
in a cold deeoction of bark, and, after remaining a suffi- 
cient time, should be taken out and thoroughly squeezed, 
and put into a second or unspent decoction, and so on 
until they are sufficiently impregnated. This method 
will take | r time than boiling, but it has long been 


ferable to boiling. 
II, Various new methods have been suggested, instead 


practised with regard to leather, and found greatly pre- ‘ 


of barking nets, particularly the use of Kyan’s patent, 
A gentleman of great science has suggested— 

st, The use of the pyrolignite of iron, which is em- 
ployed by ecalico-printers. It is a solution of iron in 
wood vinegar (pyroligneous acid), and is sold under the 
name of iron liguor at a low price [1s. per gallon], m 
the state of a liquid. A quart of the liquid may be 
mixed with two gallons of water, and the nets steeped 
in it over night. Let them be dried in the shade, and 
drawn through fresh water, and again dried in the shade, 
and laid by. 

Or, 2d, Digest diluted muriatic acid and small pieces 
of zine with a gentle heat in a pot of earthenware, as 
long as any of the metal dissolves, adding pieces of zinc 
to saturate the acid completely. The substance thus 
formed is known by the name of chloride of zinc. If 
the acid is not perfectly saturated, it will injure the nets. 
To be sure that this is done, boil the apparently satu- 
rated solution with pieces of zinc for a few minutes in 
an iron pot, or dissolve the common soda of the sho 
in water, and add it to the solution by little and little, 
stirring at the same time, till the whole becomes — 
milky. Then, for every pound of zinc dissolved [whi 
may be had at 6d. per Jb.], add two or three gallons of 
water to reduce it to the proper strength, or, if the pre- 
paration (chloride of zinc) be bought in the dry state, 
dissolve each pound of it in one or two gallons of water. 

3d, It has been suggested that sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol), one pound dissolved in two or three gal- 
lons of water, may be found to preserve nets. 

Fishermen ought to be aware that it is when laid up 
for the season that there is most danger of nets being 
rotted. Before they are packed up, they ought to be 
washed in fresh water to remove the salt, which is a) 
to rot nets in cold and damp winters. The nets ought 
to be perfectly dry when laid away, and kept in a ary 
place. They should be occasionally taken out and re- 
dried. Kyan’s patent is said to have been used for 
preserving nets with success.” 

We may add, that the iron liquor and chloride of zinc, 
—— to, may be had Som any manufacturing 


MECHANICS’ WIVES. 

Speaking of the middle ranks of life, a good writer 
observes 

“There we behold woman in all her glory—not a 
doll to carry silks and jewels; not a puppet to be flat- 
tered by profane adoration; reverenced to-day, dis- 
carded to-morrow ; always jostled out of the place which 
nature and society would assign her, by sensuality or 
contempt ; admired, but not esteemed; ruling by pas- 
sion, not affection; imparting her weakness, not her 
constancy, to the sex she would exalt; the source and 
mirror of vanity—we see her as a wife, partaking the 
cares and cheering the anxiety of a husband ; dividing 
his toils, by her domestic diligence; spreading cheer- 
fulness around her, for his sake; sharing the decent 
refinements of the world, without being vain of them ; 
placing all her joys and her happiness in the man she 
oves. As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the 
ardent instructress of the children whom she has tended 
from their infancy ; training them up to thought and 
virtue, to piety and benevolence ; addressing them as 
rational beings, and preparing them to become men 
and women in their turn. Mechanics’ daughters should 
make the best wives in the world.” 

VARIOUS KINDS OF ACTIVITY. 

There is a very important difference between being 
active in the diffusion of Christianity, and active in the 
diffusion of peculiar views of Christianity. The latter 
is both the more common and the more energetic ; for, 
in addition to the ordinary aliments of zeal, it is fed by 
pride, self-sufficiency, the desire of being better than 
one’s neighbours, and the pleasure of finding fault, one 
of the most precious luxuries to many good kind of 
people. Activity, like zeal, is only valuable as it is 
applied; but most people bestow their praise on the 
quality, and give little heed to the purposes to which it 
is directed.— The Bishop. 

GOLD DUST AND DIAMONDS, 

I visited the Heera Khoond, and saw the process of 
washing for gold dust and diamonds. A set of fishermen 
have villages free from rent ; on this service men, women, 
and children are employed. The women alone wash; 
the men and children bring the gravel and sand in wooden 
on and place it in the trough, which is open at one 
end, with a gentle inclination towards the river, on the 
edge of which the women sit. With their left hands 
they stir up the gravel, and with the right pour water 
out of a wooden et-looking bucket gently over the 
upper end ; it runs out into the river, the larger pebbles 
and gravel are thrown over, and the finer sand, on the 
trough being full, re-washed until little remains, when it 
is removed into the wooden trays, and, by dipping them 
under water, and shaking them about, the gravel gra- 
dually falls over, leaving only gold dust. They detect 
the diamonds at a glance, as they wash. One I saw 
about the size of a large grain of wheat, clear and bright ; 
but these are not to be purchased, as they are the rajah’s 
property. The gold they are allowed to dispose of, 
which they do at 12 or 15 rupees per tola. The veins 
are, I am convinced, some distance off, as the grains of 
gold appear flattened by collision, in rolling among 
pebbles. The season for washing is after the river sub- 
sides, on the rains ceasing ; but they occasionally continue 
until the rains again interrupt their labours,— Major 
Ouseley, J. A. S., Bengal. 
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